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desperate struggle 
that Julian Broderick, 
a state policeman, had 
mastered the fugitive. 
Broderick could not re- 
member having ever had 
so stern and prolonged a 
chase and so sudden and 
fierce an encounter. The 
affair happened, too, ona 
peculiarly lonely stretch 
of beach between the 
_ solitary pinelands and 
the waste sea marshes. 
Broderick knew that had 
the struggle ended differ- 
ently many a day would 
have passed before his 
friends learned of his fate 
—if they ever learned of 
it. After the posse had 
abandoned the pursuit, 
Broderick had dogged 
his man through swamps 
and across rivers until at 
last he had come upon 
him just as the fellow 
was about to cross a deep 
tidal estuary. In the 
clash that followed the 
law had triumphed, and 
as soon as Broderick had 
handcuffed his man the 
two began the toilsome 
march to Sellers, the near- 
est settlement. 

The prisoner was Jason 
Jones, a powerful negro, 
whose reputation in his 
community at Rosemary 
up to the time when he 
robbed Ashton, the store- 
keeper, had been good. 
Jones had fled on the 
night of the crime. The 
deed had been done on a 
Friday. It was not until 
the following Tuesday 
that the robber was 
caught; in all that time, 
Broderick felt sure, the 
silent man who now 
marched before him had had hardly a 
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J mouthful to eat. Compared with Brod- 
wn" erick, Jason Jones was a giant; and 
4 the state policeman felt that he should 
{ ’ have had small chance against so for- 
“4 midable an antagonist if the man had 


not been exhausted by the pitiless and 
protracted pursuit. Broderick was sorry 
for the fellow, and he intended when 
they reached Sellers to see to it imme- 
diately that the man was decently 
eared for. 

The two men arrived in the seacoast 
village at sunset, but a strange sort of 
darkness had already set in. A sharp 
(// misty rain, driven by an insistent east 
»“% wind, had been falling for an hour. 

‘ The huddled houses of the small settle- 
“/, ment showed lights in them. It was an 


LN 


evening to be indoors. Broderick, weary 
physically and mentally, at last brought 
his captive to the post office. Sellers 
was the kind of village that has only 
one ofticér of the law, who serves as 
constable, storekeeper and postmaster, 
and Broderick was an old friend of this 
man, whose name was Jim Laws. 

‘‘Jim,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve got a man 
here with me. Guess I’ll have to ask 
you to let me keep him here to-night. ’’ 

‘*Right, Julian, ’’ the other answered, 
gazing with interest on the powerful 
form of Jason Jones. ‘‘Tell me what 
you need, Julian. ’’ 

“*T must take this man on the truck 
to the city the first thing in the morn- 
ing. We’ve had nothing to eat, Jim, for 
a good while. ’’ 

The postmaster busied himself be- 
hind the counter; and soon cheese, 
crackers, canned salmon and ancient 
gingerbreads were forthcoming. These 
he set before Broderick. 

‘* Jason, ’’ said his captor, not without 
kindness, ‘‘I’ll take the cuffs off now 
for a while so that you can eat your 
supper.’’ The negro muttered thanks. 
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BRODERICK CALLED BACK FAINTLY, “ 
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HERE, JASON! BUT I'M DONE FOR. 


SAVE YOURSELF" 


UDGE NAPIERS SENTENCE 


Oy Ar chibald Rutledge 


The postmaster, who had been about 
to close up shop when the two men 
arrived, slouched into his overcoat. 

‘Stormy wind coming up,’’ he 
remarked; ‘‘if it don’t get too bad, 
Julian, I’ll have my wife send you 
up a pot of hot coffee. I’ll tell Dave 
Janney about stopping for you in the morn- 
ing.’’ In a lower voice he added, ‘‘Come to the 
door.’’ And when Broderick had complied, 
the postmaster whispered, ‘‘Julian, do you 
want any help with this fellow to-night? I can 
come back if you think you might need me.’’ 

‘*No, I can manage him, ’’ Broderick replied. 
‘*There’s no reason for you to come back.’’ 

The door, which the storekeeper now opened, 
was blown violently against the wall. The two 
smoky lamps in the room flared convulsively. 
Broderick shot an apprehensive glance toward 
his prisoner. 

‘*Regular storm,’’ he said by way of fare- 
well to the postmaster, who stepped forth into 
the rain and the night. 

To be left alone for a night with a prisoner 
was no new experience for Broderick; he took 
the situation as a matter of course. 

‘¢ Jason, ’’ he said, raising his voice somewhat 
in order to make himself heard above the wind, 
‘*there’s a bench over there, where you can 
get some sleep. I’ll put the cuffs back on you, 
that being according to orders and regula- 
tions. ’’ 

The negro made no protest. In his silent way 
he seemed to be sensible of the kindness that 
Broderick had shown him. When the handcuffs 
had been adjusted, the fellow went obediently 





to the rude couch and lay down. There was | 


something resigned about his manner, as if he 
had realized that there was no use trying to 
escape the hand of the law. 

Jason soon slept, though the night was no 
night for sleeping. In a chair tilted against 





the counter sat Broderick, trying to read by the | 


almost a cyclone. The watcher was 
sure that he heard a great tree go 
down. The frame building began to 
creak and groan. 

‘*No chance for Jim to send that 
coffee, ’’ he kept saying to himself. As 
the hours wore on toward midnight, the 
violence of the gale increased. Jim Laws’ store 
was especially exposed to the force of the blast. 
The storm was coming from the east. There 
was nothing in the village of Sellers between 
the sea marshes and the post office. A small 
lumber yard was to the north. The few scat- 
tered dwellings were a considerable distance 
away on the landward side. The post office 
had to take the full fury of the tempest. 

About an hour before midnight Broderick, 
now thoroughly alarmed, went to the window 
on the leeward side of the building. In the 
darkness a storm-lashed tide was raging before 
a seventy-mile gale. The salt water was already 
under the building. Knowing the ways of coastal 
storms, Broderick realized that this was a hur- 
ricane out of the West Indies. At any moment 
the rising tide might sweep from its founda- 
tions the rickety structure in which he and his 
prisoner were sheltered. Crossing the room to 
the windward side, he saw that water was al- 
ready on the floor, and that salt spume was 
driving in through the cracks in the building. 

Broderick hurriedly set three mail sacks and 


certain boxes of store goods on the counter. He | 


would try to keep what he could out of the 
wet for Jim Laws. There was no chance that 
the postmaster would get back, for he and his 
neighbors, too, would be fully oceupied in get- 
ting their families out of their endangered 
houses to places of safety. Broderick and his 
prisoner would have to shift for themselves. 
With Jason, exhaustion had had its way; he 
was sleeping through the storm. His huge form 
lay cramped on the small couch. Broderick was 
glad that the man should rest, but the time 


dim lamplight a week-old paper. Outside the | had come to awaken him. His decision to arouse 
wind had slowly increased until now it was him was hastened by a grinding crash, which 
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was followed by a heavy 
downpour through the 
roof. A live-oak tree had 
fallen on the building. 

‘*‘When live oaks go,’’ 
Broderick muttered, ‘‘it’s 
time for us to leave!’’ 

Even after the fall of 
the tree through the roof 
the negro slept; Brod- 
erick had some difficulty 
in awakening him. 

‘* Jason, sit up and listen 
to what I have to say.’’ 

Broderick waited until 
he was sure that his pris- 
oner had full possession 
of his senses. 

‘* Jason, we are caught 
in a storm — you under- 
stand ? You and I have to 
leave this place. Now, I 
want to give you the best 
chance I can to get away. 
I am therefore going to 
take the cuffs off. You are 
to stay with me as long 
as: you can, Jason. If 
things get so bad that you 
have to save yourself from 
drowning, look out for 
yourself. But when the 
storm is over, you are to 
come back to me. Is it a 
fair deal and agreement?” 

‘*Yes, cap’n, more than 
fair,’’ the towering black 
man replied, evidently 
impressed by Broderick’s 
quiet manner, which was 
in high contrast to the 
howling gale. 

At that moment there 
came a heavy thudding 
against the windward 
side of the building, then 
a smashing, splintering 

blow. A heavy stick of 

pine timber, drifting 
from the sawmill near 
by, had been driven 
like a ram through the 
side of the building. 
The waves drove it farther in, and 
twisted it, so that now through the 
gaping hole the sea water rushed. The 
spumy salt tide rushed also through 
the door that Broderick opened. On 
the threshold the two men stood for 
a moment. The white man was afraid 
that the negro might not be willing 
to venture forth. He turned to call to 
Jason, and at the same time took a step 
downward into the wild tiderace. 

‘*Take my hand, Jason; let’s try to 
get through this together. ’’ 

Even while he was speaking, he was 
thrown violently against the building, 
and the hand that had reached out for 
Jason’s was clutching the air. With a 
groan, Broderick sank into the seething 
black waters. A heavy timber, com- 
panion to the one that had rammed the 
building, had been driven against him. 
His leg was broken near the thigh; he 
could neither swim nor stand ; he would 
surely drown. 

Into the wailing darkness came the 
huge form of Jason. His bulk loomed 
monstrous in the doorway. 

‘*Cap’n, where is you?’’ he shouted. 

With his feeble fingers trailing idly 
against the side of the building, with 
his breath almost gone from another 
savage thrust of the cruel timber, Brod- 
erick called back faintly, ‘‘ Here, Jason! 
But I’m done for. Save yourself. Keep 
the wind at your back, and you’ll get 
into the woods. Save yourself. ’’ 

In the oblivion that surged down 
upon him, the doomed man in the water 
was hardly aware of the giant form that 
towered above him in the storm. But 
great arms were under him, lifting him. 
A voice of hope spoke to him. A strength 
to master the strength of the storm had 
come to shield him. 

It was noon of the following day ; and, 
though the wind was still high, the 
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Iva May. ‘‘For years and years I’ve 

wanted to go in there every time I 
came to the city. Now I’ve got the money, 
and I’m going to do it.’’ 

She peeped into her hand bag to be sure that 
her purse was there, and into the purse, to be 
sure that the crisp two-dollar bill that Uncle 
Ned had given her still nestled amid the few 
nickels and dimes. Then she straightened up 
and followed a stream of fashionably dressed 
women into a restaurant. The place, with its 
attractive windows, its soft-shaded lights and 
its general air of elegance and refinement, 
was said to be one of the most expensive and 
fashionable tea rooms in the city. 

The man who opened the door for Iva May 
bowed slightly but deferentially. Thinking 
that he eyed her a little curiously, she flushed, 
for she réalized how modestly she was dressed. 
Trim, black-gowned, white-capped and white- 
aproned waitresses darted swiftly and quietly 
about with silver trays, and one of them, 
motioning to Iva May to follow her, led the 
way to a small table set for two, where another 
waitress brought her a menu. 

Iva May glanced round her. At every other 
table, in the dim glow of the soft, rose-shaded 
lights, sat richly dressed women, chatting in 
low tones. Iva May sighed happily. This was 
atmosphere. 

The room, the waitresses, the service, the 
patrons—how different from those at Becket’s 
and the other cheap restaurants at which 
she usually ate when she came to the city to 
shop! 

So engrossed was she in watching the people 
that for several moments she did not notice 
that one of the waitresses was waiting to take 
her order. As Iva May looked up she encoun- 
tered the rather amused gaze of the young 
waitress, who evidently had marked her as a 
stranger in the city. 

Iva May flushed slightly, stiffened herself 
and scanned the menu. Her eyes opened wide 
as she read. ‘‘I imagined things were expensive 
here,’’ she thought, ‘‘but whoever heard of 
paying twenty-five cents for coffee, and forty 
cents for ice cream? And sandwiches, ’’—she 
scanned the list, —‘‘why, there’s nothing less 
than ‘Cheese sandwich, 35 cents!’ The idea of 
paying thirty-five cents for a common cheese 
sandwich, and I don’t like cheese, either. ’’ 

The next less expensive sandwich was fifty 
cents. 

‘*Fifty cents for a sandwich, twenty-five for 
coffee, forty for ice cream,’’ Iva May calculated 
mentally; ‘‘that would be a dollar and fifteen 
eents.’’ Then her eye, roving over the bill of 
fare, caught the printed words, ‘‘Special: 
Chicken and waffles, $1.50.’’ 

Now, if there was one thing Iva May loved, 
it was chicken and waffles. But $1.50! The 
waitress at her chair, whose eyes were now 
decidedly amused, gave a polite little cough, 
and Iva May, in a burst of recklessness, said, 
‘*You may bring me chicken and wafties, and 
eoffee. I’ll order dessert later. ’’ 

When the waitress had gone, Iva May leaned 
back in her chair with a little sigh, ‘‘I’d 
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intended to get a lot of things with Uncle 
Ned’s two dollars,’’ she thought, ‘‘but I’m 
going to be extravagant for once in my life. 
Unele Ned said the money was to do just what 
I liked with, and this is what I like.’’ 

She glanced with a look of admiration as a 
tall, imposing woman seated herself at the table 
behind her. In the mirror on the wall Iva May. 
could see her plainly. 

‘*What a superb creature, and what perfect 
taste!’’ thought Iva May. ‘‘I wish Miss Benson 
at Oakdale could see her.’’ 

She gazed admiringly at the silver-gray satin 
gown, embroidered heavily with steel, the 
mammoth plumed hat, the dainty French shoes 
and gloves, all to match. Even the heavy 
steel purse, which the woman carried on her 
arm, went perfectly with all the rest of her 
costume. 

The newcomer threw her heavy bead bag 
carelessly on the table, picked up the menu 
languidly, ordered a salad, some coffee and an 
ice, and then consulted an ivory shopping 
tablet. 

Iva May glanced at her own shabby hand bag 
on the table before her. She had noticed that 
all the women threw theirs down carelessly. 
Of course this was a very different place from 
the places Iva May usually frequented, where 
large signs on the walls proclaimed that it was 
necessary to ‘‘Watch your hat and coat.’’ The 
patrons of this tea room were aristocrats. There 
was no need of care here. 

The waitress reappeared with Iva May’s 
order. It was charmingly served. The coffee 
was in a cunning little silver pot, and there 
was a tiny silver pitcher with real cream. The 
chicken and the waffies were on pretty china 
dishes with silver covers. But when she saw 
the size of the order Iva May made a wry 
face. 

‘*A dollar and a half for this!’’ she said to 
herself as she began to eat. It did not seem 
to taste any better than the food at Becket’s 
had tasted. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, but is this seat en- 
gaged ?’’ 

Iva May looked up from her chicken into 
the face of a girl about her own age, a plainly 
dressed girl in a suit of dark-brown serge, a 
plain little hat to match, with brown gloves 
that showed unmistakable signs of wear. Very 
different she was from the other stylishly 
gowned women in the tea room. Evidently she 
was one of those whom Iva May had been 
accustomed to see in the cheaper, less fashion- 
able restaurants. 

“It is not,’’ responded Iva May, not very 
graciously ; the téte-i-téte tables were not large, 
and Iva May disliked to be crowded. 

The girl dropped into the opposite seat and, 
without glancing at the menu, smiled pleasantly 
at the waitress and ordered merely tea and 
toast. 

‘*Poor thing!’’? thought Iva May. ‘‘She’s 
clearly out of her place—out of her class. I 
wonder if she knows of Becket’s and how much 
more to eat you can get there for the money. 
I wonder if she is a stranger in the city.’’ 

The plainly dressed girl took out a book and 





began to read. As there were so many more 
interesting persons for Iva May to watch, she 
soon forgot her vis-a-vis. 

‘*Do you wish to order dessert now ?”’ asked 
the waitress, stopping at Iva May’s chair. 

Iva May had intended to eliminate the des- 
sert and thus to save the last quarter from her 
two dollars; but something in the waitress’s 
manner stung her, and she replied, ‘‘ Frozen 
apricots, ’’ in a tone matching as closely as she 
could that of the distinguished woman in the 
gray-satin gown behind her. 

‘*T could eat it in two spoonfuls,’’ she 
thought when the waitress brought her a 
small glass saucer bearing a tiny mound of 
yellow ice. 

A chair scraped on the floor behind her. 
Gracefully, languidly, the beautiful woman in 
gray left the table. Iva May watched her as 
she carelessly threw down a bill on the cashier’s 
desk, then allowed the man at the door to bow 
her out. 

With a sigh, Iva May turned to the finger 
bowl, which the waitress had placed before 
her, and picked up her check. The total, $2.15, 
was a little more than Uncle Ned’s present, 
but such an experience was worth it. She 
reached for her hand bag; then she started. 
The place on the table where it had leaned 
against the wall was empty. The bag was 
gone. 

With her heart beating harder every minute, 
she looked under the table, under her chair. 
She shook out the folds of her skirt. The wait- 
ress joined in the search. The plainly dressed 
girl opposite laid down her book and also 
assisted. 

‘*Are you sure you had it?’’ asked the head 
waitress, who had come up. 

‘*Certainly,’’ retorted Iva May desperately. 
‘*Some one has taken it.’’ 

The plainly dressed girl opposite flushed. 
Her eyes encountered Iva May’s with some- 
thing of a challenge, and like a flash the thought 
came to Iva May’s mind, ‘‘I believe she has 
it. ” 

They continued to look for the bag, but it 
was nowhere to be found. 

‘*My railway ticket was in it, too, and every 
cent I have!’’? moaned Iva May. 

The girl sitting opposite softened. ‘‘I should 
be very glad to lend it to you,’’ she said ina 
low tone. ‘‘I know how dreadful it is to be 
eaught like that.’’ She opened a well-worn 
envelope purse, and Iva May saw an astonish- 
ingly large number of bills in it. 

Her suspicions deepened. ‘‘Such a shabby- 
looking girl, and so much money !’’ she said to 
herself; then aloud she said coldly to the girl, 
‘*T shall report the loss to the cashier. Some 
one may have turned it in at the desk.’’ 

- ‘As you please,’’ the girl replied in a voice 
as cold as Iva May’s. Closing her purse, she 
returned to her tea and toast. 

‘*She certainly is brazen,’’ thought Iva May. 
‘*T’m just sure she took it. She looks like that 
kind of person. And all those bills!’’ 

To the cashier, who regarded her with a 
keen appraising eye, Iva May again insisted 
positively that the bag had been stolen. 
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‘*Our waitresses are all known to be honest, ’’ 
the cashier replied, continuing to scrutinize Iva 
May. 

‘* But,’’ Iva May lowered her voice and 
glanced at the plainly dressed girl who had 
offered to lend her money, ‘‘that girl was the 
only other person at the table.’’ 

‘* That girl?’’ The cashier’s eyes opened 
wide. She looked first at the girl, then at Iva 
May, incredulously. 

‘She suspects her, too,’’ thought Iva May. 
**T don’t wonder. ’’ 

The door opened, and the man who had 
bowed Iva May in appeared. He held a woman 
by the arm. To Iva May’s astonishment it was 
the beautiful person in the gray-satin gown. 
She was protesting violently, haughtily; her 
face was crimson. 

‘“*It was a mistake, I tell you,’’ she kept 
saying over and over. ‘‘I must have picked it 
up absent-mindedly. ’’ 

The man handed the missing hand bag to 
Iva May. 

‘“'This lady says she picked it up by mistake. 
There have been several ‘mistakes’ connected 
with her career. If you choose to prosecute —’’ 
He looked questioningly at Iva May. 

“Oh, no!’’ said the girl, with a shudder, 
only too thankful to recover the lost bag. At 
her words the woman darted out of the door 
and down the street. 

‘*T never should have suspected her,’’ mur- 
mured Iva May as she handed the two dollars 
and some small change to the cashier. 

‘*T should,’’ remarked the man. ‘‘ ‘ Fine 
feathers don’t make fine birds.’ You wouldn’t 
believe how many of ’em try to snatch pocket- 
books, or pass counterfeit bills, or try to sneak 
out without paying their checks. That’s why 
I’m here at the door.’’ 

Iva May gasped. So it was not only in res- 
taurants with the sign, ‘‘Watch your hat and 
eoat,’’ that such things occurred. 

‘*T spotted that woman when she came in,”’ 
continued the man. ‘‘/ know her. I know her 


‘record, for all her fine clothes and airs. As 


soon as I saw you hunting for the bag and 
knew that she had been sitting behind you, I 
was after her and made her own up.’’ 

‘tT wouldn’t have believed it!’’ murmured 
Iva May. ‘‘I’m sorry now I suspected that 
girl.’’ 

The cashier smiled, glancing at the girl in 
the plain brown serge, who sat slowly sipping 
her tea. 

‘*Don’t you know who that girl is?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘She’s Frances Wilberforce, daugh- 
ter of Judge Wilberforce!’’ 

Iva May found herself out on the sidewalk 
with flushed cheeks. 

‘*Frances Wilberforce!’’ Society girl, philan- 
thropist, indefatigable war worker, the daugh- 
ter of one of the most distinguished men in 
the city, a descendant of one of the oldest, 
wealthiest families. 

‘*Well,’’ Iva May said to herself as she went 
down the street with her cheeks still burning 
with mortification, ‘‘I paid a high price for 
that lesson, but I guess I got my money’s 
worth. Experience always does come high.’’ 





clouds were breaking. What had been the vil- 
lage of Sellers was now a desolation. Three 
miles inland, in a pinelander’s stout cabin, 
lay Broderick. Jason had brought him there 
through the storm, and the first object the 
aching eyes of the state policeman caught as 
he opened them was the huge form of the 
negro, seated near the fireplace. 

‘* You’ve come back, Jason,’’ said Brod- 
erick, ‘‘as you promised. You are a man of 
your word. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t never gone, cap’n,’’ the negro 
responded simply. 

Then the owner of the cabin told of the 
exploit of Jason. In ending he said with some 
show of feeling, ‘‘He carried you just like a 


woman would a baby, Julian; and he would 
not rest till he had you as comfortable as you 
could be made. He must be a mighty faithful 
| man of yours. ’’ 

| ‘He is,’? said Julian Broderick. 





That was a strange trial which, two weeks 
| later, was called in the court room of Judge 
Trevelyan Napier in Charleston. Jason Jones, 
; accused of robbing the Ashton store in Rose- 
| mary, was at the bar of justice. The judge had 
| heard the evidence; and in his charge to the 
| jury he had suggested that, if the twelve gen- 
tlemen found a verdict of guilty, he would see 
|to it that the punishment met the offense. 
| He intimated that the robbing of country 





stores was a practice that, so far as he could 
effect it, would have to cease in Charleston 
County. 

‘* Jason Jones,’’ said Judge Napier, address- 
ing the prisoner, ‘‘the law gives you the right 
to make any statement you may wish to make; 
do you wish to say anything for yourself ?’”’ 

‘*Please, sah,’’ the negro replied, ‘‘make my 
fine as light as you can. I’se mighty sorry I 
done broke in the store. My wife is dead, and 
I has seven head of chillun. I broke in the 
store ’caze they been hongry.’’ 

At that moment there was a stir in the court 
room. Broderick, lying on a cot, was brought 
in. The doctors at the hospital had not yet 
permitted him even to use crutches. From his 





bed of pain he told with evident effort the story 
of the storm. Through it all the listeners were 
spellbound. Judge Napier cleared his throat 
suspiciously. 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury,’’ he said at the 
conclusion of the policeman’s story, ‘‘retire 
for your verdict. Find according to the evi- 
dence. ’’ 

In a few minutes the men returned with the 
verdict of guilty. 

‘*Jason Jones, stand up and hear your sen- 
tence,’’ said Judge Napier. ‘‘We find you 
guilty of robbing the Ashton store. But we 
also find you guilty of saving your captor’s life 
at the great risk of your own, and you stayed 
by him as you had promised todo. The amount 
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of damage that you did the store is about five 
dollars, which 1, in an unofficial capacity, will 
make good. The account of the law against you 





is cleared by your late conduct. Jason, you are 
a free man. May you be a good one. Return 
home now and work hard for those seven 
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children, Mr. Broderick, here, and certain other | dollars. Jason, I am convinced that you are 
gentlemen in the room have thrown together | naturally a brave and good man. Be brave and 
and now hand you this little gift of a hundred | good always. You may go. You are free.’’ 


THE SON OF A ‘GENTLEMAN BORN’ 


By Charles Boardman Hawes 


OR a moment no one 
Pressverea Labbe’s ab- 
rupt question. 

‘* Who’s that boy?’’ he 
repeated sharply. ‘‘Where’d 
he come from ?’’ 

‘*Why, that’s Dennie!’’ 
said Nellie. ‘‘ What is the 
inatter, Mr. Labbe?’’ Labbe’s manner had 
altered. His facetiousness seemed suddenly to 
bave changed to distrust and suspicion. 

‘‘Sure, it’s just Dennie,’’ reiterated Pete, 
who had been staring first at one and then at 
the other. ‘‘Don’t you know Dennie Grigsby ? 
He’s been here most three months now. ’’ 

‘+ So?’ said Labbe, scratching his head. 
‘‘Been here three months, has he? Well, I 
gotter be steppin’ on. So long!’’ As if realizing 
that he was behaving unnaturally, he hesitated 
and added: ‘‘ You folks better come over 
Thanksgivin’ and see a real dinner. Three 
chickens! Yum, yum!’’ 

He set off down the lane toward the woods, 
but twice he looked back sharply at Dennie— 
and now he was smiling. 

When he had gone out of sight, Nellie went 
back to the kitchen and Dennie rode away 
with Pete. But all that afternoon and all the 
next day Dennie was troubled by Labbe’s 
suspicious smile. 





Thanksgiving Day broke clear and cold and 
gray. ‘‘Hurry the chores,’’ said Uncle Abner. 
‘*There’ll be errands. ’’ 

Errands there were, indeed! Abner Comins, 
always unable to find anything to do with him- 
self on a holiday, wandered through the kitchen 
trying to help and getting in everyone’s way. 
But when it came time to set out the long 
tables that would seat a score of guests, he 
proved himself an able architect, and he dis- 
played unusual skill in singeing Alexander, 
the mighty turkey gobbler, which less than a 
week before had spread its tail, inflated its 
breast, and gobbled itself red in the face while 
it scratched furrows an inch deep in the dust 
with its brown and white wings. 

An hour later, when Alexander had been 
ensconced in the oven, Pete came in and 
announced that a carriage 
was coming up the road. 

It was an old - fashioned 
conveyance drawn by a pair 
of grays that Nellie at once 
said belonged to Cousin John. 
The children in it shrieked 
greetings to Uncle Abner and 
Aunt Sarah long before words 
could be distinguished. When 
at last the creaky old vehicle 
had surmounted the hill and 
stopped in the yard, two small 
boys, two little girls and three 
grown-ups came tumbling 
out. Small wonder that the 
carriage had bounced along 
on flattened springs and had 
tilted over on one side! 

Dennie stood behind the 
rest, a little ill at ease, but 
immediately he was swept 
into the family circle. 

‘*Dennie!’’ Uncle Abner 
cried, looking round for him. 
‘‘Where is Dennie? Here you 
are! John, this is Dennie! 
He’s working here now, and 
he’s a good one!’’ 

Before Dennie had recov- 
ered from his embarrassment, 
the children were smiling at 
him in a quiet, friendly way, 
and Cousin John and Cousin 
Maria were both telling him 
how glad they were to see him 
and how much they had heard 
about him. . 

Just then Pete Dupres 
waved his arms and cried at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Here’s 
another team !’’ 

‘*As sure as you’re born,’’ 
exclaimed Aunt Sarah, ‘‘it’s 
Tom and Sal! I’d know that 
carriage if I saw it on a dark 
night with my eyes shut. ’’ 

By and by some one called, 

‘Look! Look there! I’ll bet 
that’s Unele Ephraim and 
Aunt Jane!’’ 

Far down in the valley Den- 
ie saw two black specks on 
the road. They came nearer 
‘nd nearer and soon could be 
listinguished as two racing 
carryalls, On the hill they 
slowed down to a walk, but 
when they reached the level 
last quarter of a mile they 
came at a run. In one was 
Great-Aunt Jane with the 





“TELL ME THIS, THEN,” 


Sloanses; in the other, Great- 
Uncle Ephraim with the 
Wesley Cominses. ‘‘ Giddap ! 
Giddap!’’ screamed Aunt Jane, 
waving her shawl like mad. 


yelled, standing up bareheaded. 


had laughed themselves red in. the face, and 
everyone else stood in front of the house, 


into the yard with not a hairbreadth between | 
them. 

‘‘We won!’ Uncle Ephraim yelled exult- | 
antly. 


bling out of her own carriage and limping over | 
the threshold before Uncle Ephraim could lay | 
hands on his cane. 

‘* Well, well, well!’’ Aunt Sarah cried, 
embracing the venerable old lady whose sport- 
ing proclivities were so pronounced ; and there | 
ensued such a clamor of greetings and jokes 
and general good-fellowship as can be found 


giving. 

All that big, affectionate family accepted | 
Dennie as if in every way he were one of | 
them—as, indeed, they seemed to feel that he | 
was. The children clung to Uncle Abner’s coat 
tails and pursued Aunt Sarah until she was 


and Pete Dupres ran round like a decapitated 
| rooster. Every now and then some,one would 
| call, ‘‘Dennie! Where’s Dennie? O Dennie, 
come over here and meet Uncle Dick’’—or 
Uncle John or Aunt Bess, or Billy or Molly, 
| as the case might be, until Pete Dupres drew 
| Dennie into one corner and whispered eagerly : 
‘*Wha’ did I tell you? Hey? Ain’t it great?’’ 

In his own way Dennie enjoyed it all hugely. 
How could he help it? He had never known 
| anything like it before. He laughed quietly as 
| he watched them, and no one who met his 
quiet gray eyes could help smiling back at him. 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


almost frantic, and the grown-up cousins | 
played just as many jokes as the little cousins, | 


Chapter Seven. 
Guests, and others, 
come to the farm 





Early twilight was falling 
when, after dinner, they pushed 


A hush had crept over the 
room, and the voices were 


‘*Go to it, consarn ye!’’? Uncle Ephraim | subdued and satisfied. From the outside came 


‘*Hello, there! Anybody home?’’ 
No one wanted to get up, but at last Pete 


shrieking and cheering. The carryalls bounced | Dupres .bestirred himself and went out. 


‘*What was it, Pete?’’ asked Aunt Sarah 


when he came back. 


** Just a couple of fellows trying to find the 


Unele Abner got up reluctantly. 
‘*Yes,’’ those at the table heard him say, 


| ‘*what can I do for you?’’ 


The stranger had evidently come to the door. 
‘*Your man tells me, ’’ he said, ‘‘that we can 
reach the Labbe place by going down through 


| your orchard and your wood lot.’’ 


‘* Yes, there’s an old road running across 


only when a big family assembles for Thanks- | the wood lot.’’ 


‘*Is there much undergrowth ?”’ 

‘*‘Why, some places there’s quite a bit.’’ 

‘*Enough so that a man can approach the 
house without being seen ?’’ 

Uncle Abner hesitated. ‘‘Why, I can’t rightly 
say as to that,’’ he replied at last. 

‘* Tell me this, then,’’ said the stranger. 
‘*Has anyone been staying up there besides 
Labbe and his family ?’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Uncle Abner. ‘‘There has been 
a fellow up there, but I don’t know who heis.’’ 

‘*T had an idea there was,’’ the stranger 
remarked. ‘‘And I thank you, sir. Good day.’’ 

‘* Humph!’’ Aunt Sarah exclaimed, when 
the stranger had turned away from the door. 
‘*T thought there’d be some one up to see 
Pierre Labbe after I heard: tell about those 
three chickens that was given him! Was it 
the constable ?’’ 

Pete shook his head. ‘‘I never see ’em 
before,’’ he said. ‘‘I didn’t know the rig.’’ 

‘*T don’t know them, 
either, ’’ said Uncle Ab- 
ner. ‘‘ They must be 
strangers hereabouts. ’’ 

Some of the children 
went to the window, and 
Dennie, looking over 
their heads from his seat 
at the table, saw the back 
of a buggy going down 
the old road by the or- 
chard. 

An hour later, when 
they had gathered by 
the old melodeon and 
were singing songs in 
the old yellow songbook, 
—I’mJust as Youngas I 
Used to Be, Grandmoth- 
er’s Old Armchair, The 
Little Red Cabin in the 
Lane,—Dennie saw the 
buggy coming back. But 
he said nothing, and no 
one else noticed it. 

It was evening when 
the party broke up. The 
carriages went off down 
the road in single file; 
their lanterns winked 
through the darkness 
long after the rattle of 
wheels had died away. 
Those guests who were 
to spend the night at the 
farm were soon on their 
way to the feather beds 
upstairs; Uncle Abner 





hurried the chores, and 
the lights vanished early 
from the windows. 

**T declare, ’’ said Mrs. 
Comins, early Saturday 
afternoon, ‘‘there’s not 
three sticks of wood in 
the wood box, and Sun- 
day’ll be here before we 
know it! D-e-n-n-i-e! 
Nellie, where is Den- 
nie?’’ 

‘* Up at the barn, I 
think. I’ll see,’’ replied 
Nellie, and straightway 


and up the yard. 
Dennie sat in the har- 
ness room with a broken 








SAID THE STRANGER. “HAS ANYONE BEEN 
STAYING UP THERE BESIDES LABBE AND HIS FAMILY?" 


from the window down 
the valley to the pond. 





and Dennie and Pete} 





“Dennie,” she said, “will you do something ?” 

He jumped, dropping his awl. ‘‘Oh, hello, 
Nellie!’’ 

** Wood’s almost gone, and to-morrow’s 


| Sunday. Please, Mr. Dennie, won’t you fill 


back the chairs from the table. | the box? We’ll be heaps and heaps and heaps 


| obliged. ’” 
| Dennie went slowly round to the big wood- 
| shed in the rear of the barns. A few pieces 


| the sound of wheels. The buggy stopped in| were already cut to stove length, but most of 
The other passengers in the two vehicles | the yard, and some one called: 


| it was in cordwood sticks; so he took off his 
| eoat, got down the bucksaw and braced the 
| horse. As the pile of fresh billets grew high 
| beside the old sawhorse, he was so intent on 

his own thoughts that he heard no one coming 
| until Abner Comins’s deep, deliberate voice 
| startled him. 


| way to Labbe’s,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Abner, I don’t | **Good work, Dennie, good work! There’s 
‘*You did not!’? Aunt Jane retorted, scram- | know but you better go out and talk to ’em.’’ | enough wood there to last a week. ’’ And Uncle 


| Abner began in his slow way to pile it into 
| the wheelbarrow. ‘‘There,’’ he said, when 
|it towered up in a great heap, ‘‘ there’s a 
| load. ’’ 

| When Dennie returned from the house, a 
| man he had never seen before was coming with 
| long strides up the lane. 

| ‘*How do, Abner!’’ he said, when he had 
| come within speaking distance. 

‘*Good morning, Morton!’’ Mr. Comins re- 
| plied. 

‘*Abner,’’ the man remarked, looking away 
at Black Cap, ‘‘I just dropped up to see if 
you’re going to be able to pay up this spring. 
I’m putting up a new sawmill in Amherst, and 
I need all the money I can get together. Of 
course you can raise the money by a sale if 
worst comes to worst, but I hope you’ll see 
your way clear without that.’’ 

Mr. Comins spoke slowly. ‘‘ Morton,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it’s the same old story. What I have to 
buy is higher’n a kite, and what I have to 
sell ain’t worth hauling to market. Seems as 
if there ought to be some way to grow more 
garden stuff.’’ 

The man started to speak, then paused and 
looked significantly at Dennie, who was piling 
wood into the wheelbarrow. Mr. Comins 
turned, too. ‘‘Dennie, suppose you take that 
load in now,’’ he suggested. 

After the man had gone, Dennie came back 
for the rest of the wood and found Uncle 
Abner still sitting on the chopping block. He 
looked up when the boy appeared. ‘‘ Never you 
mind, Dennie,’’ he said, ‘‘things’ll come out 
better another year, I guess.’’ And presently 
he, too, went off through the orchard. 

Dennie was puzzled. Friendship had never 
before brought him problems and troubles to 
share. But, then, had he ever had a real friend 
before ? 

The next morning Uncle Abner presided at 
the late Sunday breakfast with a genial smile 
for everyone. ‘‘You ought to have seen the 
boy,’” he said. ‘‘Milked eight cows and never 
turned a hair. ’’ 

‘*Yessum, that he did,’’ Pete Dupres added, 
balancing a knife load of food in front of his 
open mouth. ‘‘Why, when I’ve had ’im in hand 
a little longer and ’ave learned him good 
he’ll be one o’ the dingbustedest milkers you 
ever —”’ 

Pete stopped short. The beans had fallen off 
his knife upon the tablecloth. 

‘*Pete Dupres,’’ said Aunt Sarah, sharply, 
‘‘vou take your spoon and scoop every last 
bean off that table!’’ 

‘*Yessum,’’ Pete replied, much abashed. 
‘*Yessum.’’ 

Uncle Abner laughed at Pete’s crestfallen 
air; but his amusement was even more than 
usually quiet, and behind his smile Dennie 
thought that he detected an undercurrent of 
anxiety. Uncle Abner stayed at home from 
church that morning, and when the others 
came back at noon he had drawn a chair up to 
the kitchen table and seemed to be working 
on a complicated mathematical problem, for, 
although he leaned back idly, he had a pencil 
|in his hand, and the paper before him was 
| covered with figures. 
| ‘**Sarah,’’ he said, ‘‘let’s go down to see Bill 
|and Clare this afternoon. We’ll take Nellie, 
}and you and she and Clare can visit together 
while I talk things over with Bill. There’s a 
little matter I want to see him about. ’’ 

Dennie, left alone with Pete that afternoon, 
got out a bag of nuts and a jug of sweet cider. 
By and by Pete turned over on the couch 
where he had been taking a nap, groaned 
sonorously and, getting up, helped himself to 
a glass of the cider and some nuts. 

‘“‘Thirty years come June I’ve lived here,’’ 
he said, stretching his short legs as far as they 
would go. ‘‘I come to live with ’em when 





ran out of the back door | they built the house and cleared the land, the 


two of ’em just married in them days. It was 
hard work, and I can’t fer the life of me tell 
why it’s so much fun to remember it. Thirty 


strap in his lap, gazing | years is a long time, Dennie.’’ 


‘*Yes, it’s a long time.’’ 
‘* They’re good folks. Abner, he’s a man 
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you can bank on, and Sarah, she’s a great 
gal.’’ Pete raised the glass to his mouth. 

‘‘They have been mighty good to me,”’’ 
Dennie replied. 

‘*Tt’s the way of.’em. They’ve took keer 
of me, and good keer, too, as if I wa’n’t a 
bow-legged runt of a hired man what hadn’t 
no call to be took keer of at all. Sarah, 
she’s nussed me through rheumatics and 
pneumony, and no end of pains in my giz- 
zard. Yessuh, when you’ve got a pain in 
your gizzard you get her to fix up some of 
her ginger tea. ’S good, I tell you! She’s 
jest as clever as any doctor you ever see, 
whether it’s people or hosses—it don’t make 


FALLING STARS 
G3y William H.Pickering 


E have all of us seen ' 
falling or shooting stars 
—little points of light 


that shoot across the heavens 
at night. Of course they are 
not really stars, although I was 


| once asked the question by a supposedly well- 


no difference. When it comes to hosses and | educated woman. The real stars are, as we 
cows, you wouldn’t believe nohow the miracles | know, distant suns like our own, bodies one 
I’ve see her do. I’ve see her set up all night | hundred or more times the size of our earth. 
The falling stars are little grains of iron, aver- 
aging less than one twelfth of an inch in diam- 
eter, that our earth overtakes in its orbit, or 
path round the sun. 


with a sick hoss, what was like to die mos’ 
any minute, she a-feedin’ it and rubbin’ it 
and givin’ it soup of one kind and another, 
until she fotehed it through as good as new. 
Yessuh!’’ Pete stared at Dennie across his 
glass and emptied it into his roomy mouth. 

‘*Yessuh! Abner, he’s a good un, too. He 
don’t say an awful lot, but he’s one of the 
kind that’ll do for you. And Nellie, she’s a 
fine gal, too, even if she is only working for 
them. There ain’t no man so plumb low- 
down that she wouldn’t give ’im a hand-out, 
not even Labbe. ’’ 

Not until the buggy wheels turned into the 
yard, rattling on the stones in the driveway, 
did either Dennie or Pete break the spell that 
had settled over the old house by lighting the 
lamps. Going out to greet the home-comers and 
care for the horse, Dennie was shocked by the 
gloom that pervaded the little party. The list- 
lessness of Abner Comins’s voice alarmed him. 

Monday morning Dennie went out to the 
barn while it was still dark and milked by 


A HUNDRED TONS A YEAR 


CAREFUL observer on a clear winter 
A evening can see on the average from 
five to six of them in the course of an 
hour, and it has been computed that as many 
as ten million fall upon the whole surface of 
the earth every day; this amounts to a total 
weight of about six hundred pounds, or over 
one hundred tons a year. That seems a pretty 
heavy weight, but when we compare it with 
the weight of the earth itself, which is six 
thousand millions of millions of millions of 
tons, we see that from that point of view 
it is a very small one. 
Falling stars are known to astronomers as 
meteors if they are no brighter than an ordi- 
nary star, and as fireballs if they are much 





lantern light. The wind, raking across the hill, | brighter. In some cases the latter have been 


rattled the leafless branches, and 
a few dry snowflakes came sifting 





from a sky as gray as steel. Pres- 
ently Pete came in, stamping and 
puffing and swinging his arms, and 
got down another stool. ‘‘Abner 
up yet?’’ he asked. 

‘*T haven’t seen him,’’ Dennie 
replied. 

‘*That’s queer. I ain’t known of 
his oversleepin’ three mornin’s in 
ten years.’”’ 

For a time the only sound that 
could be heard was the clumping 
of hoofs on the floor and the drone 
of streaming milk. 

‘*Now, I wonder where he kin 











be,’’ Pete said at last. 

When the cows were turned out 
into the lane, the two carried the 
full pails down to the house and 


set them in the big ice boxes that Mr. Comins. 


and Pete had built the summer before in the 
shed adjoining the kitchen. 

‘*‘Where’s Abner? Nothin’ the matter, is 
there?’’ Pete asked, bustling into the kitchen. 

‘‘Why, nothing serious, I guess,’’ said Nellie. 
She was setting the table and getting breakfast 
at the same time. ‘‘He’s feeling a little no- 
count this morning, but Aunt Sarah thinks 
he’ll be all right by noon.’’ Dennie and Pete 
stood by the stove, warming their hands and 
watching Nellie flip the griddlecakes deftly. 

‘*You may as well sit down,’’ she said at 
last. ‘‘Everything’s ready, and Aunt Sarah’ll 
be here in no time at all.’’ 

She poured coffee into the cups and served 
big dishes of oatmeal. They were already at 
their places when Aunt Sarah herself came 
into the kitchen with a few empty dishes in 
her hand. She set the dishes in the sink and 
plumped into her chair. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘here’s a pretty kettle of 
fish! Twenty pounds of butter packed and 
ready for the market, and ten dozen eggs all 
ready to go! Less’n a cupful of salt left in the 
house, and only a scant pint of flour. We’ve 
been puttin’ off the trip to Bangor for most a 
week so we could get catched up on the farm, 
and now Abner’s sick! I’m discouraged! I 
don’t know what’ll ever become of us. He’ll 
fret his head off if I leave him, and I can’t run 
the house without Nellie. Of course Pete can’t 
go. Dennie, do you suppose you could take 
Kittie and go to Bangor and sell the butter 
and eggs and do the errands ?’’ 

Dennie turned color, put both hands on the 
table, and then leaned limply back in his chair. 

‘*Dennie! What’s the matter ? Why, Dennie!’’ 

He brushed his hand across his eyes, 
trying to push away the Alley, and the 


THE PEARY METEORITE BEING SWUNG FROM THE 
SHIP THAT BROUGHT IT FROM GREENLAND 


known to reach the earth’s surface. Those 
are preserved in our museums and are known 
as meteorites. 

Meteorites are of two kinds, those composed 
of stone, known as aérolites, and those com- 
posed of iron, sometimes called siderites. The 
former are very interesting bodies, but it is 
the latter with which we shall deal in the 
present article. 

The first question that we should naturally 
ask is why they are so bright, since they are 
so small. The reason is that when we see 
them they are white-hot clouds of iron gas. 
We know that if we hammer a piece of iron on 
an anvil we shall make it hot. If a bullet strikes 
an iron target, the target is heated. In both 
ceases motion is converted into heat. The 
meteors reach the earth’s atmosphere with a 
frightful velocity and are for that reason 
immediately converted into gas. Our atmos- 
phere, light and rare as it is, serves as an 
effective protecting armor to shield us from 
this continuous bombardment of heaven’s ar- 
tillery. 

Let us now see with what velocity those 
meteors arrive. A shell fired from a modern 
cannon moves with a speed of about a mile in 
two seconds. The earth is traveling in its orbit 
at a speed of 18.5 miles in one second. The 
swiftest meteors travel at a speed of twenty- 
six miles in a second, and if they met the 
earth when traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion they would strike us with a speed of 
nearly forty-five miles a second—about ninety 
times that of a modern shell. Since the heat 
generated, or the destruction wrought, in- 
creases as the square of the velocity, an aver- 





age meteor, or falling star, would, if it struck 








the ground at that speed, do about the same 
amount of damage as a one-half-pound iron 
shot moving with the velocity of a cannon 
ball. It is fortunate that we are protected by 
our atmosphere, which thus renders us an 
additional service but little ap- 
preciated by most people. 





Professor Pickering, who is head of the 
Harvard astronomical station at Man- 


deville, Jamaica, has made lunar obser- 
vation his special field. 
ave ven us much of our modern 
knowledge of the moon and other satel- 
lites, especially those of Saturn 


His researches 





seems a little surprising at first, but it is true, 
nevertheless. If we look toward the east at a 
sufficient altitude above the horizon, we shall 
frequently see meteors that seem to be rising. Of 
course they are really falling, but their hori- 
zontal speed tends to 
make them pass 





The ordinary falling star in- 
deed never comes very near us. 
It arrives in a cold condition 
from outer space; it first be- 
comes white-hot at an altitude 
of about seventy miles, and is 
completely burned up by the 
time it gets within fifty miles 
of the earth’s surface. The 
average course traveled is forty 
miles, which is traversed in 
about a second and a half. While 
considerable deviations some- 
times occur from those figures, 
it is only the large fireballs that 
ever come within a few miles 
of the earth’s surface, and under 
very rare conditions reach us. 
Only nine meteoric irons were seen to fall 
during the last century, though aérolites were 
much more common. 

If an average falling star is at a distance 
of one hundred miles, its real brightness will 
be equal to that of about six thousand candles, 
and for the second or two while it is visible 
it will generate about twenty horse power; 
and all that comes from a little atom no 
bigger than a pin’s head. A large fireball may 
be a hundred thousand times as heavy and 
weigh between five and ten pounds. Occa- 
sionally they are much larger, but those are 
very rare indeed. 

All the meteors that we meet in space are 
moving in elongated orbits about the sun. 
Those orbits are closed curves and are called 
ellipses. We can only encounter those that 
sometimes pass nearer the sun than ourselves, 
but in other portions of their orbits they must 





sometimes be much more remote, perhaps five | 


to one hundred times. A society has been 
formed to study their orbits, and it has many 
members, because this is nearly the only kind 
of useful astronomical observation that can be 
made without instruments. 

It is found that many of the meteors have 
orbits closely coinciding with one another. 
Many may revolve in the same oval ring, and 
sometimes in the same cluster in that ring. 
The ring is then the orbit of the group. If the 
earth passes through the meteors forming the 
ring, or the group, we have what is called a 
meteor shower; and in that case it is some- 
times a very brilliant, and occasionally even 
an alarming, spectacle. There is, however, no 
real danger from it. In most cases the meteors 
are pretty uniformly distributed round the 
ring, but in two or three cases a group is 
known to exist, and this constitutes an invis- 
ible comet. If the group is electrically self- 
luminous, it becomes known as an ordinary 
comet. 

In 1833 there was a really terrifying display 
of falling stars. No damage whatever was done. 
Every year, on August 11, we pass through a 
ring of meteors, which mark the path of a 
former companion of the comet of 1862. Many 
other meteoric showers are known, but they 
are all of less consequence than those two. 
Both of those streams of meteors are retro- 
grade; that is tosay, they move in the opposite 
direction to the earth in its orbit. Therefore, 
the meteors shoot very rapidly across the sky 
and never come near the ground. 

Something like six times as many falling 
stars come from the east as from the west. 
That is on account of the direction of the 
motion of our earth in its orbit. It is for the 
same reason that when we are walking or 
driving we meet many more electric cars than 
overtake us. For the same reason many more 
falling stars are seen after midnight than before 
it. After midnight we are on the side of the 
earth that is advancing in its orbit; before 
midnight we are on the following side. 

We are sometimes told that falling stars have 
been seen to rise up from the horizon. This 


THE PELLETS IN THE MIDDLE 
ARE GRAINS OF METEORIC DUST 
THE LARGE PELLETS ARE GRAINS 

OF ORDINARY SAND 





through our zenith and 
so appear to rise. 

It is a singular fact 
that many more mete- 
orice irons have been 
found in the Western 
Hemisphere than in 
the Eastern —in fact 
nine times as many in 
proportion to the num- 
ber of aérolites,or stony 
meteors, that have been 
found. 

The only explana- 
tion that has hitherto 
been proposed is that 
nearly all of these 
western irons fell at 
the same time, when the earth crashed into 
a comet, and that the collision occurred in our 
Western Hemisphere. 

Any heavy object lying on the ground, 
whether a stone or an old ruined building, 
tends with the passage of the centuries to 
become covered with dirt if in a fertile region, 
or with sand if in a desert. Since these meteoric 
irons have all been found on the surface of 
the ground, the collision must have occurred 
recently ; that is, let us say, since the Christian 
era. Many have doubtless been buried a few 
inches below the surface and never found, and 
many more must have rusted away and disap- 
peared. 

Some of these meteoric irons are of great 
size. The largest.one known was brought by 
Adm. Peary from Greenland and placed in 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. It weighs thirty-six tons, and 
measures eleven feet in length, by seven by 
five in breadth and thickness. Half a dozen 
others, weighing from three to thirty tons, 
fell within a hundred miles of one another in 
northern Mexico. We cannot doubt that they 
all fell at the same time. Some of them were 
collected by the ancient Mexicans and taken 
to their capital city nearly a thousand miles 
distant, where they were found by the Span- 
iards. 

Since some of those transported weighed 
several tons, it was quite an undertaking for 
that ancient people; the explanation that they 
gave was that they considered the stones as 
holy. But that could hardly have been the case 
unless they had actually seen them fall, which 
confirms the idea that the collision with the 
comet occurred in comparatively recent times. 





SACRED METEORITES 


Tes Mexicans were not the only people 
to attribute a sacred origin to bodies that 
descended to them from heaven. There 
is a very sacred black stone kept in the Caaba, 
or holy of holies, at Mecca, to which all true 
Mohammedans attribute great virtue. It is 
undoubtedly a meteorite. A similar attention 
was paid in ancient times to the palladium of 
Troy, to the sacred shield of Numa, and to 
the image of Diana at Ephesus, all three of 
which were said to have fallen from heaven 
and were doubtless really meteorites. Refer- 
ence to the last is made in the Book of Acts, 
XIx, 35, where the town clerk of Ephesus 
states that ‘‘the city of the Ephesians is a 
worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and 
of the image which fell down from Jupiter. ’’ 
Both it and the image of Venus, which fell at 
Cyprus, have been described by ancient writers 
as conical stones. 

The meteoric swarms with which we have 
collided in recent times have usually been very 
small. An extremely small but very brilliant 
one came into view in western Canada on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1913; it was visible through eastern 
Canada and some of the Northern states, passed 
Bermuda, and was last seen off the South 
American coast, having traversed a dis- 
tance measured on the earth of some six 





red house, and the lobster shed, and 
Inspector Logue’s face staring at him out 
of the darkness and the river. 

‘*Nellie, get him a glass of water.’’ 

Dennie succeeded in smiling. ‘‘I am 
all right,’’ he said. 

‘*Don’t you feel well? Are you sick?’’ 

‘‘No, I’m all right!’’ He sat up as if 
nothing had happened. ‘‘It didn’t amount 
to anything. I just felt sort of funny for 
a minute. ’”’ 

‘* Tf you’re sick,’’ said Aunt Sarah, 
‘*vou mustn’t think of going to town,’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘I am not sick. I’ll 
gladly go for you.”’ 

It was the least that he could do. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


METEOR CRATER IN ARIZONA. THIS HUGE HOLE, WHICH IS 4500 FEET WIDE AND 600 FEET 
DEEP, WAS MADE BY THE FALL OF A METEORITE 


thousand miles. It is probable that the 
main shower finally escaped, but many 
of its members were dragged down into 
our atmosphere and captured. None are 
known to have reached the earth’s sur- 
face, however. The shower was only a 
few miles in diameter, but very brilliant; 
and the component meteors approached 
near enough to produce a distinct rum- 
bling sound. 

It is recorded in the Annals of Cairo 
that in August, 1029, ‘‘many stars passed, 
with a great noise, and brilliant light.’’ 
Evidently the phenomenon was very 
much like the one observed in Canada. 
Unfortunately, it is not recorded in what 
direction the stars went, but if they 
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traveled as far as those producing the Canadian 
shower they might finally have brought up in 
Mexico. The date is certainly about what we 
might have expected. 

A very curious feature of these Mexican 
irons is that, in spite of their great weight, 
they did not penetrate deeply into the earth. 
[f thirty tons of iron fell from the sky, we 
should naturally expect that it would make 
a deep hole where it struck. One of them 
weighing that amount sank through about 
one foot of soft soil, and then brought up on 
a ledge of rock, but did not crush or pulverize 
the rock. 

The smaller Mexican irons have all been 
removed from their original positions, so that 
we have no information on that point regard- 
ing them. We know, however, that all of them 





were found on the surface of the ground, and 
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\W Tien, some cowboys whom I fell in 
with at Santa Barbara, California, 
were telling stories one evening, a tall 

man they called Bill mentioned something that | 

happened while he was in a hospital. 
‘‘What put you in the hospital?’’ some one 
asked. 
‘*Me and a hobo had a battle with a bull,”’ 
replied Bill, and he wanted to drop the subject. 
‘*A battle with a bull?’’ said the questioner, 
who suspected a story and wanted to hear it. 
‘‘There wasn’t any action in 1 
it for me,’’ Bill explained. ‘‘ All 
I did was to get hurt. I was 


it is not likely that all of them could have 
fallen on hard, rocky ledges. The only expla- 
nation seems to be that they must have been 
moving nearly horizontally, and slid along the 
surface when they struck. 

If the Mexican shower in any manner re- 
sembled the Canadian one, it is clear that in 
one respect it must have been very different. 
It was certainly very much larger, for it cov- 
ered the whole American continent from Green- 
land in the north to Bahia, Brazil, in the 
south, where a five-ton meteorite has been 
found. One that weighs fifteen tons fell in 
Oregon, and more than one hundred smaller 
ones have been found, scattered over half the 
states in the Union. 

Perhaps the strangest fact remains to be 
described, however. In central Arizona in the 
midst of an open plain there is a round, gently 
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sloping hill, one hundred and fifty feet in 
height, containing a crater with precipitous 
walls, three quarters of a mile in diameter 
and six hundred feet in depth. It is not in a 
voleanie region, and drill holes sunk within 
the crater show that at a depth of only a thou- 
sand feet the original rock strata are undis- 
turbed. 

The formation is therefore simply a sur- 
face detail, and not in any way volcanic. 
The locality has been known for years as a 
source of meteoric irons, and more than fifteen 
tons of meteorites of all sizes have been removed 
from it. Those were all found outside the 
crater, in a crescent concentric with it, and 
extending to a distance of two and a half miles 
from it. 

The crater itself is believed to have been 
caused by the fall of a huge meteorite some 


TTLE WITH A 


By Herbert Coolidge 


‘*T never was any hand to argue 


| with the ladies, but this time I 


stood up in my stirrups and said, 

‘Now, I’m a-tellin’? yuh that that bull is a 

fence-busting fool!’ I said it as if I meant it. 
‘*The young lady merely tossed her pretty 

head, and mother said, ‘Come back, dear.’ 

Father didn’t even look up from his engine. 


ORAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 
rm ea z 


in the cireumstances. He turned 

as quick as a flash and charged 

me. The next thing I knew, my 
gentleman’s saddler had the rope under his tail 
and was spinning round and round. Then bump! 
came Old Tartar against his shoulder the way 
a pile driver hits a pile, and we went down. 
‘*I was getting ready to be mauled to pieces 








riding for the Santa Maria 
Cattle Company, and the boss 


to get the mail. When I got to 
town, if you want to call it a 
town, there was a hobo sitting 
up on the top rail of the ship- 
ping corral, watching a big old 
mountain bull that was sulking 
in a corner. That bull was a 
real old-timer and would easily 
have weighed eighteen hun- 
dred. I said to the hobo: 

‘***T saw that bull in a bunch 
of beef steers that the Miller 
and Lux boys were taking out. 
What did they go off and leave 
him here for?’ 

‘“**They couldn’t get him 
loaded,’ the hobo answered. 
‘They fought with him till 
the engine backed up. I’ve seen 
the bullfights at El Paso, but 
nothing half so lively as trying 
to get that old bird into a box 
car.’ 

‘“**They call that bull Old 
Tartar,’ said I. ‘ He’s been 
running renegade in the high 
peaks for ten years. He has 
fought every cowboy that ever 
tied on to him and busted every 
fence he ever came to.’ 

‘**The wagon boss said he 
was going to tella Mexican that 
he could have the bull for jerked beef, if 
he’d come down and butcher him right away,’ 
the hobo remarked. 

‘* ‘It’s ten to one he’ll find a big hole in the 
fence,’ said I, ‘because Old Tartar is a corral- 
busting fool.’ At Ootah Station there’s nothing 
but a shipping corral and a small depot and a 
post office and store about the size of a box 
car; so I said to the hobo, ‘I suppose you live 
in this city ?’ 

***You know I live here,’ said the hobo, 
shaking his head up and down like a goat 
when it’s chewing something it doesn’t like. 
‘I’ve lived here since two-thirty this morning, 
and I’m going to keep on living here until 
that southbound freight comes through, which 
ought to be pretty soon. I tried to get out on 
the freight that took the cattle, but the crew 
chased me all over the train.’ 

‘‘Now that we understood each other the 
hobo told me how long it had been since he had 
eaten. I happened to have a dollar, and the 
hobo started for the grocery counter, surprised 
and pleased, while I rode over to a machine 
that had stopped under a live-oak tree about a 
hundred feet from the shipping corral. They 
had a trailer on behind, and some suit cases, 
tent poles and bedding were lashed on the 
running boards. It was a six-cylinder car with 
only four of them hitting; so father had got 
out his tools and had opened up the hood of 
the machine, 

‘*As I came up to them, a young lady in high- 
heeled shoes and a very red sweater stepped 
out of the car. 

‘‘Speaking to her dad, I said, ‘There’s a 
mean mountain bull over in that corral, so it 
night be a good scheme not to stray over that 
way at all.’ 

‘Father hardly looked up from his engine; 
mother thought I was trying to scrape an 
acquaintance ; and daughter said, ‘Oh, a mean 
mountain bull—how interesting!’ With that, 
she headed straight for the corral. 
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five hundred feet or more in diameter, and 
many attempts by means of borings have been 
made to find it, but have hitherto been un- 
successful. Just above the undisturbed rock 
strata, at a depth of nine hundred feet, lies a 
layer of quartz powdered so fine that the par- 
ticles can be seen only with the aid of a micro- 
scope, and it is believed that this layer was 
crushed by the force of the impact when the 
great meteor fell. Probably the meteor itself 
was broken into many pieces, and perhaps 
some day some of them will be found. 

If on a terrestrial globe we stretch a rubber 
band along the shortest course from Egypt to 
Arizona, we shall find that from Arizona it 
extends in a northeasterly direction. All the 
meteorites found near the crater lay on the 
northeastern side of it, showing from what 
direction the great meteor must have come. 


BULL 3 


them were trying to get into the machine both 
at the same time, with Old Tartar less than 
fifty feet away. The hobo was sprinting toward 
them with his spear, but he acted pretty limp 
and tired. At the last moment father picked 
his wife up bodily and set her inside. Then he 
tossed daughter in and had just time to make 
a quick dive for the front seat. 

‘‘Old Tartar, with his eye on the girl’s red 
sweater, lunged straight at the broken door. 
There was an awful crash. Father yelled, the 

women screamed, and the bull 
roared. Just listening to it 








HE HAD WATCHED THE BULLFIGHTS AT EL PASO, SO HE HAD SOME NOTION OF 
HOW THE GAME WAS PLAYED 


‘*The young lady went on over to the corral, 
and I had my rope down and was building a 
noose. She took a good long look at the bull. 
Nothing happened. The laugh was on me! 

‘tT was heading for the store with my ears 
burning like bonfires, when I heard a bawl 
from Old Tartar and a terrified scream from 
the girl. 

‘¢ ‘Climb up on the fence, quick!’ I yelled; 
but the girl ran straight for the machine. 

‘*Old Tartar had a good start when he hit 
the fence, and he smashed through that panel 
as if it had been made of tissue paper. The 
girl was running for the auto, which was about 
a hundred feet from the corral, and the bull, 
with his eye on the red sweater, was heading 
straight for the girl. Father jumped into his 
machine and tried to start the engine, but the 
engine stayed dead. 

‘*T was riding an animal that the higher-ups 
used to hack round with out on the ranch. 
They called him a gentleman’s saddler, and he 
wasn’t broke for the vaquero business at all. 
When I swung my loop he dodged and ducked 
his head and made me miss my cast at Old 
Tartar. 

‘“‘The daughter got to the running board 
only a few feet ahead of the bull. Her mother 
was crying and screaming at the girl to hurry, 
and she held the door open for her. Just after 
she slammed the door shut Old Tartar hit the 
machine, crushed the door like an eggshell 
and shoved his horns, head and neck right on 
in. I thought he was killing the women sure; 
he was going so hard that he shoved the 
machine over sidewise until it banged against 
a water trough, which stood at the butt of 
the tree; but the stuff lashed on the running 
board blocked his entrance just enough to 
save them. 

‘*He was backing off for another lunge at 


-the car when the noose of my reata settled 


over his horns. Now, that bull had been lassoed 
before, and he knew just exactly what to do 





when here eomes the hobo, yelling and hissing 
at Old Tartar, He had picked up a long, sharp 
piece of a splintered fence rail, and with this 
he speared the bull on the shoulder. With a 
bellow that made the ground jar, Old Tartar 
turned and charged him. My mount scrambled 
up, gave a snort and headed for the home 
ranch. 

‘*My left leg was like a rag, but I could crawl, 
and as I crawled I watched Old Tartar and 
the hobo. The hobo had his splinter spear in 
one hand and a red bandanna in the other. He 
was playing Old Tartar in the regular bullfight 
style. He had watched the: bullfights at El 
Paso, so he had some notion of how the game 
was played; and he had led the brakemen so 
many chases over moving trains that he was 
as spry as a greased snake ahead of a prairie 
fire. 

‘*He was drawing the bull away from the 
machine over toward the railway. Every time 
014 Tartar charged him the hobo would side- 
step; then, as the bull went by, he would give 
him a vicious jab with the splinter on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Every time that bull faced my way, I flat- 
tened myself out on the ground and listened 
to ice waves running up and down my spine. 

‘The hobo was getting away with his part 
fine when the girl and her mother jumped 
out of the auto and started for the store. Old 
Tartar sighted the red sweater, and, instead 
of turning when the hobo jabbed him, he kept 
on going. e 

‘*Father yelled, ‘Get back in the machine! 
Get back in the machine!’ 

‘‘The store was so far off that the women 
couldn’t possibly have made it, and the girl 
got completely rattled. Her mother grabbed 
her, and, for what seemed to me like forever, 
the two of them stood there, screaming, with 
Old Tartar charging them like a fury. 

‘*Father jumped out and tried to hustle his 
women-folks back into the car, and the two of 





nearly scared the life out of 
me. All of which helped me to 
drag my game leg up on that 
corral fence. I had an idea that 
the hobo would begin bullfight- 
ing again, and that Old Tar- 
tar’s eye would be likely to 
fall on me. But when I looked 
round I took off my hat to the 
hobo—he could move fast, but 
he could think faster. 

‘* Instead of bullfighting some 
more, and probably getting tired 
out and then gored, he had run 
round to the other side of the 
machine and had hopped up 
on the water trough. Above 
him was the live oak. It had 
rough bark and low-spreading 
limbs. 

‘*The door of the machine 
wouldn’t open on account of 
being jammed tight against the 
tree, but the hobo was helping 
mother out over the top of the 
door with one hand, while with 
the other he was reaching out 
through the machine with his 
spear and prodding Old Tartar 
on the nose. 

‘*The bull, blaming it all on 
the red sweater, horned and 
bellowed and lunged; but the 
girl was huddled over on the 
water-trough side of the ma- 
chine, so he couldn’t quite 
reach her, and the tent poles and bedding lashed 
to the side kept him from smashing on in. 

‘*The hobo yelled at father to step out on 
the water trough and help him. First mother 
went up, then the hobo helped the girl out. 
He must have missed a prod with his spear 
about that time, or else Old Tartar saw that 
he was about to lose the red sweater, because 
just as father was handing the girl up to her 
mother here comes the bull round to the water- 
trough side of the machine. ; 

** ‘Took out!’ yelled the hobo. ‘He’s com- 
ing!’ 

‘*The trailer was on behind—that made it 
farther for the bull and helped a little. But 
the girl didn’t help a bit. She was like a sack 
of meal. Mother caught her by the arms and 
managed to hold her up. Then father made a 
flying jump for a limb. 

‘*The hobo couldn’t climb just at that-second 
without knocking some of the other folks down, 
so he hopped off the trough onto the ground. 
He was the only thing in sight now, and Old 
Tartar charged him. The hobo flew round to 
the other side of the car; then, with Old Tartar 
close behind him, he popped in through the 
busted door, and before the bull or I or any- 
one else knew what was happening he had 
shot out over the other door and on up the 
tree. 

‘*A bull can’t climb, and it was all over. 

‘‘Old Tartar was running round looking for 
something to horn when he spied a high peak. 
Then he knew what he was doing, and also 
where he was going. 

‘*When the young lady came tripping up to 
me—lI was lying over in the depot waiting for 
the train—and tendered her polite regards and 
regrets, I felt worse pain than when the doctor 
set my leg. But father’s remarks were all to 
the point; he paid my hospital bill and wages 
for all time lost. 

‘*The hobo? Yes, I see him often—and so 
do you. He has a job in Santa Barbara now.’’ 
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THE U.S. TRANSPORT BUFORD 
WHICH CARRIED THE DEPORTED ANARCHISTS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


LAND sale always attracts a lot of people 
who cannot pay their rent. 


Down the Stream he poled the Raft; 
All the little Fishes laughed. 


ILENCE is golden. At least the man who 
says nothing cannot be misquoted. 


ABLETS from ancient Babylon, which 

belong to Stanford University, show dis- 
tinctly the prints of the fingers that moulded 
them more than four thousand years ago. Few 
‘footprints on the sands of time’’ have en- 
dured as long, and even little Johnnie’s finger 
marks on the pantry door can hardly last 
longer. 

HERE is an old saying, ‘‘Don’t look for a 

leak in the gas pipe with a lighted match: 
you might find it.’’ Most people regard the 
saying as a joke, but there is still need enough 
to take it seriously. Only a few weeks ago 
exploding gas and the fire that followed killed 
four people in a Western town. When you 
notice the odor of gas the only safe light is an 
electric torch. 

LTHOUGH American silk manufacturers 

never before have had to pay such high 

prices for raw silk, they imported more of it, 
not including ‘‘waste silk,’’ in 1919 than in 
any preceding year—probably more than $300, - 
000,000 worth. The most of it came from Italy, 
China and Japan. In the first ten months of 
the year Italy sent us $11,000,000 worth, China 
$45,000,000 worth and Japan $194,000,000 
worth. From all other countries combined we 
got less than $1,000,000 worth. 


NEW YORK manufacturer broke all prec- 
edents, even in this time of extravagant 
wages for domestic service, when he offered 
2,000,000 to get back his cook. Standing in 
line at the post office on the day before Christ- 
mas, the invaluable Mary got into a lively 
argument about precedence and shortly found 
herself in the lockup. When her employer 
learned where she was he had visions of a 
houseful of guests without a Christmas dinner ; 
so he hurried to the station house and an- 
nounced that he would give bail in the sum of 
$2,000,000. The lieutenant said $500 would be 
enough, and they compromised on $10,000. 


HE surprising range of a modern city gov- 
ernment is revealed by some of the items 
in the municipal budget of Philadelphia. Music 
for afternoon and evening concerts cost the city 
$15,000; meats and groceries for the municipal 
court, $8000; celebrating the Fourth of July 
and Memorial Day, $14,750; removing ashes 
from the city hall, $5000. To a tide observer 
the city pays every year $1000; to piano play- 
ers and swimming teachers, $10,000; to a 
shoemaker, $800; to a collector of biological 
specimens, $1000; to a barber, $360; to a mas- 
seuse, $650; to a dairyman, $600; to several 
plumbers, $1200 apiece; to an entomologist, 
$1000; to a sheet-iron worker, $1500; and to 
an expert pole climber, $4.50 a day. 
FAMOUS mathematician of the early 
eighteenth century who perceived that 
the bottoms of the cells in a beehive were 
formed by three lozenge-shaped plates meas- 
ured the angles of the lozenges. The greater 
were 109° 28’, the lesser, 70° 32’. Another man 
of science, marveling at the precision of the 
angles, propounded the following problem to 
Konig, the geometrician: ‘‘What are the angles 
of a hexagonal cell with a pyramidal bottom 
formed of three similar and equal rhomboid 
plates that require the least possible material ?’’ 
Konig, ignorant of what had suggested the 
problem, found by calculus that the greater 
angles of the rhombs should be 109° 26’, and 
the lesser angles, 70° 34’. He was wrong by 
two minutes in each dimension. What human 
architect has equaled the economy of the bees? 


OME of the feats that were performed by 
George Parker Bidder, one of a group of 
‘‘caleulating prodigies’? who astonished the 
world a hundred years ago by their exhibitions 


‘ | of mental arithmetic, seem absolutely ineredi- 


| ble, yet they are reported on good authority. 
| When Bidder was ten years old he was asked 
to find the square root of 119,550,669,121 and 
got the correct answer in thirty seconds. When 
he was eleven years old Sir William Herschel 
propounded to him the following problem, 
which he solved at once without books, pencil 
or paper: Assume that light travels from the 
sun to the earth in 8 minutes and that the sun 
is 98,000,000 miles away ; if light takes 6 years 
and 4 months to travel from the nearest fixed 
star to the earth, what is the distance of that 
star if you reckon 365 days and 6 hours toa 
year and 28 days to a month? The answer is 
40, 633, 740, 000, 000 miles. 


og 


THE CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 


F we should say that the war is the cause 
I of the present high level of prices, it would 
be the truth, but not the whole truth. In 
order to understand how the war has brought 
about high prices, what are the influences it 
set afoot, and why they continue to work long 
after the fighting has ceased, it is necessary 
to be more explicit. 

The proximate causes of high prices fall 
under three heads. First, there are the tremen- 
dous destruction of life and property during 
the war and the loss of production caused by 
transferring millions of men from industries 
producing the necessaries of life either to the 
battlefield or to industries making only weap- 
ons of destruction. We have an inevitably 
diminished supply of food and manufactured 
articles to meet a demand not diminished in 
anything like the same degree—if, indeed, it 
is diminished at all. The most fundamental 
of economic laws thus works to raise the price 
of almost every imaginable article. 

Second, there is the combined effect of a 
loweréd rate of production and a widespread 
spirit of extravagance. It is the universal tes- 
timony of employers that less work per man 
is being done than was the case before the 
war. Hours are shorter, labor is less contented 
and industrious, wage demands, excited by 
the emergency pay given during the war, are 
greater ; and at the same time people, tired of 
the sacrifices and economies of war time, are 
spending money freely and paying without 
demur prices that would have stopped almost 
all buying six years ago. Here is the profiteer’s 
opportunity. He is not a cause, but a symp- 
tom. Prices would be high without him; but 
it is the reckless determination of the buying 
public to have what it wants at any price that 


already towering edifice of prices. 

Finally, at the bottom of it all is the infla- 
tion of the money supply of the world. Abroad 
that has been accomplished by tremendous 
issues of paper money, after the example this 
country set in the Civil War. In the United 
States it is the result chiefly of the very large 
issues of government bonds and notes and the 
accompanying expansion of credit based upon 
these new certificates of value. During the 
war our circulating currency, including bank 
credits, increased in quantity nearly two billion 
and a half—at a rate at least five times as 
great as in the years of peace. With so im- 
pressive an increase in the stock of money 
and no corresponding increase in the supply 
of goods, only one result could be looked for. 

These three causes, which may be described 
as material, moral and financial, all work 
diligently together to push prices up and keep 
them up. The only medicine that will affect 
them is a proper combination of industry and 
thrift, both personal and national. When we 
are content to work steadily enough and hard 
enough to make the goods that shall fill up 
our depleted supply; when we are willing to 
Save our money, instead of spending it on 
what tickles our fancy, regardless of the price, 
we shall have gone a long way toward bring- 
ing down the price to a normal level. 

The inflation of our money by government 
loans was inevitable. Wars are always costly, 
and they cannot be paid for on the nail. But 
the path of safety lies in retiring the bonds as 
fast as possible, even if heavy taxation is neces- 
sary in order to do it, and in taking steps to 
prevent the unlimited use of government notes 
and bonds as a means of swelling the amount 
of bank credits. The officers of the Federal 
Reserve Board understand the situation, and 
they have shown their intention to check the 
advancing wave of speculation by raising the 
rates of discount whenever the situation threat- 
ens to get beyond control. 

There are several ways in which by work 
or by thrift we can each of us mitigate the 
pressure of high prices, but high prices will 
continue in greater or less degree until we 
bring our supply of purchasable goods and 





enables him to add something more to the. 





the amount of our monetary medium into 
something like the relation they bore to each 
other before the war. 
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THOUGHTLESSNESS 


S there anything more exasperating to 
] contend against in others than thought- 
lessness? Most of the things that we want 
to make better have a tangible, get-at-able 
quality. They at least exist. A bad temper 
has its manifestations. A bad habit usually 
shows itself sometime or other during the 
day. But thoughtlessness does not exist. It is 
nothing. You cannot get it off in a corner and 
lecture it, or punish it, or attempt to improve 
it in any way. As it has no existence, but is 
merely a negation, your efforts to get rid of it 
are naturally useless. 

Moreover, the person guilty of thoughtless- 
ness appears to have all the telling arguments 
on his side. His ‘‘I didn’t think’’ is always 
his first statement, which he thinks ought 
to be a full and sufficient answer to the ques- 
tion why the particular thing he is responsible 
for has not been done. But if you reject that 
excuse and tell him that ‘‘I didn’t think’’ is 
not enough, then with a more or less injured 
air he falls back upon his fundamental posi- 
tion; namely, that he did not mean not to 
think. There he rests, and no attempt to dis- 
lodge him is likely to succeed. Not meaning 
not to think appears to him to be founded 
upon the eternal principle of justice. He 
resents, usually with considerable fervor, any 
further attempt on your part to convince him 
that he ought to have thought. 

**Of course I ought to have done it,’’ he re- 
peats. ‘‘But anyone would think, to hear you, 
that I deliberately meant not to do it. I should 
have done itif I had thought, wouldn’t I? It’s 
no fault of mine that I didn’t think.’’ 

If he had set fire to a house or wrecked a 
railway train, or had been impolite to his dear 
old grandmother, you could at least formulate 
a definite charge against him. But if, being 
the last one up at night, he leaves the lights 
going, or keeps an important letter in his 
pocket, or fails you at dinner, he can convict 
you of being extremely unjust to him for 
accusing him of not doing something that he 
certainly would have done if he had only 
thought about doing it. In short, he makes his 
intentions stand for his deeds. And when 
you question anyone’s intentions, you always 
offend him. 

ee 


THE RED PERIL 


LMOST at the same moment that the 
transport Buford, with two hundred 
and fifty deported anarchists on board, 

was sailing out of New York Harbor, the 
police of Riga were arresting a Russian sailor 
who was about to sail for the United States 
with full instructions from Moscow how to 
organize a Red revolution in this country. 
There are plenty of enemies on both sides of 
the ocean who are plotting to overthrow the 
American republic and to erect on its ruins a 
murderous despotism of class or a chaotic 
régime of pure anarchy. It is the part of 
wisdom to send out of the country every such 
enemy who can be legally deported and to 
prevent every such conspirator from making 
his way in. 

Some loose - thinking sentimentalists have 
deplored the deportation of Berkman, Emma 
Goldman and their comrades as if the right 
of free speech were thereby infringed. The 
persons deported were not expelled for their 
opinions, They have the right to believe in 
any form of government they prefer, and to 
try to persuade people by argument into 
establishing the régime they believe in. But 
they preached the right and duty of a few 
people, a self-confessed small minority, to use 
the bomb and the rifle to terrorize the nation 
into surrendering to them. They have neither 
the patience nor the confidence in the reason- 
ableness of their cause to be willing to refer 
it to the judgment of the people. Reform by 
bloodshed, government by minority, despotism 
by the unfit—that is their programme. The 
right to freedom of speech does net include 
the right to utter passionate incitements to 
crime. 

But we must not forget that deporting these 
alien anarchists does not destroy their propa- 
ganda. They have left an abundance of seed 
behind and men enough to sow it—some of 
them American citizens who cannot be de- 
ported. It is not the individual Red that is 
the menace; it is the doctrine he preaches. 
Punishing the anarchist, however much he 
may deserve punishment, does not reach the 
heart of the evil. Only by meeting argument 





with argument, by convincing the industrial 
workers, among whom the Reds are active, of 
the mad folly of anarchism or the ‘‘dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,’’ can the revolutionary 
movement be effectually suppressed. No Amer- 
ican doubts that with all their faults our re- 
publican institutions are founded on essential 
justice. We ought not to feel that force is the 
only defense that can avail to preserve them 
from destruction. 


THE CENSUS 


URING the last three weeks, as every- 
D one is now aware, enumerators have 

been engaged in learning the names 
and ages of all the people in the United States 
and various other facts about them. The work 
is only one branch of an undertaking that is 
repeated once every ten years, but ours is the 
only country that for so long a time has taken 
a census with such regularity. The Constitu- 
tion requires that the population of every 
state be ascertained once in a decade, in order 
to determine the proper allotment to the states 
of representatives in Congress; for the United 
States alone among the nations periodically 
revises the apportionment strictly according 
to population. 

The first census, which was taken in 1790, 
showed a population of only 3,929,214. There 
were then only fourteen states. The census of 
1920 will undoubtedly show that thirty-seven 
of the forty-eight states have each a greater 
population than Virginia, then the largest of 
the states, had in 1790. Only five will have less 
than Pennsylvania then had, and Pennsyl- 
vania stood next to Virginia. 

Besides the statistics of population, the 
census will present facts both general and 
detailed relating to manufactures, agriculture, 
transportation, occupation and many other 
subjects that will make it possible to compare 
the progress of the last ten years with that of 
previous ten-year periods. From them we can 
discover where is our national strength and 
where the weaknesses are. 

The most important lessons for the guidance 
of business men and statesmen are to be derived 
from complete and accurate statistics. That is 
the best of reasons why everyone who is re- 
quired by the law to answer questions within 
his knowledge should cheerfully and carefully 
respond. When all the answers have been 
combined and tabulated, the result, if they 
have been truthful answers, will be a body of 
fact of great value. No one need fear that his 
answers will be used to his disadvantage or 
that they will come to the knowledge of his 
competitors in business, for they are strictly 
confidential and are inseparable from the mass 
of other replies. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


ANY persons who have not studied the 
M matter suppose that the extraordinary 
increase of the export trade of the 
country is a natural growth, and that without 
any effort on our part it will continue at the 
same or a higher level. Really the expansion is 
owing to a temporarily enormous demand, 
more or less the effect of the war and of the 
inability of the countries that formerly held 
the trade but that are now otherwise occupied 
to meet the demand. 

The conditions will not continue when the 
countries lately prostrated by the war recover 
their power to compete with us. Then it will 
be a struggle. They are adepts at pushing 
their exports. Their machinery for foreign 
trade has been tested, is efficient and needs 
only steam and oil to work as smoothly as 
before. We have had no such machinery and 
could not handle it expertly if we did have it; 
for our export trade was owing only in small 
part to the enterprise of American merchants. 
The foreign merchants needed our goods and 
came for them. 

Now we are awaking to the necessity of 
making efforts to hold what we have and to 
gain more. Congress has already relaxed the 
laws against great industrial combinations, 
passed to protect consumers at home, so as 
to permit such combinations for augmenting 
foreign trade. But that was only one of several 
obstacles, There are other great difficulties in 
the way. 

One is the matter of credit, which is dealt 
with in the Edge act, just passed by Congress. 
Almost none of the goods sold in the markets 
of what we deem the less advanced nations is 
sold for cash, or even on short credit. Unless 
the exporter will wait months for his pay, 
there is an end to the bargaining. The Euro- 
pean commercial peoples have learned that 
custom and conform to it. Our merchants are 
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unaccustomed to the system, do not like it| 


and for the most part decline to trade on such 
terms. 

The new act opens the way to trade. It pro- 
vides that corporations formed for the purpose 
under its provisions, after investigating the 
solvency of buyers of American goods on credit, 
may virtually indorse those buyers’ obliga- 
tions. They will issue their debentures to ex- 
porters, who may sell them in the financial 
markets and thus be relieved of the necessity 
of themselves giving long credits. In order to 
enlarge the scope of the Edge corporations, the 
Federal Reserve banks are permitted to buy 
or to discount their obligations. 

That is a brief summary of the provisions of 
the important act. It clears the way for remov- 
ing the remaining obstacles, a task that the 
American merchants themselves must perform. 
So far as the export trade is concerned, the 
ordinary American merchant has heretofore 
been indifferent, ignorant of methods and un- 
enterprising. He took the bargains that were 
offered to him but paid no attention to those 
that he might have had by going after them. 
The future is before him. The path has been 
made straight and smooth. 


ll 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 1 to January 7) 


OVERNMENT SHIPPING.—On Janu- 
ary 2 the Shipping Board offered for sale 
thirty ships formerly enemy-owned, but seized 
by the government at the outbreak of the war. 
The list includes many well-known German 
passenger liners, the Leviathan (formerly the 
Vaterland) and the George Washington among 
them. The ships can be sold only to Ameri- 
cans and must fly the American flag. 
Lo] 
OISON DRINK.—The Federal Court in 
- New York held five men as principals in 
the matter of selling wood alcohol for whiskey. 
The bail was fixed at $100,000 each. These 
men and perhaps others are likely to be indicted 
for murder in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Ss 


OALSTRIKE.—In spite of some objection 

on the part of the more radical leaders, 
the conference of coal miners at Columbus, 
Ohio, voted in favor of agreeing to the settle- 
ment of the strike suggested by President 
Wilson. Mr. Green, secretary of the United 
Mine Workers, told the conference that resist- 
ance to that settlement would have so aroused 
public sentiment against the miners that the 
future of their union would have been in 
danger. ° 


ROHIBITION.— Later returns showed 

that New Zealand had voted by a small 
majority to permit the sale of liquor under 
proper restrictions. —-On January 5 the Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the Volstead law enforcing war-time prohibi- 
tion. The Chief Justice and Justices McKenna, 
Holmes, Pitney and Brandeis supported the 
decision ; Justices McReynolds, Van Devanter, 
Day and Clarke dissented, on the ground that 
the war-time emergency had passed. The court 
held unanimously that the government had no 
authority to enforce prohibition previous to 
October 28, 1919, when the Volstead act was 
finally passed. e 


EACE CONGRESS. —The date for ratify- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles was again 
changed, this time to January 10. An agree- 
ment on the matter of the Scapa Flow sinkings 
was reached at last, the Allies having accepted 
a somewhat smaller amount of tonnage in 
reparation for the sunken ships. The Fiume 
question still remains in the air. 
eo 
USSIA.—The collapse of Gen. Denikine’s 
army appears complete. By January 6 the 
Bolsheviki were in possession of Mariopol, on 
the Sea of Azov, and were pushing forward 





toward Odessa and the Crimea. Moscow re- 
ported that Gen. Romanovsky was now in com- 
mand of the anti-Bolshevik forces in southern 
Russia, and that attempts had been made on 
Gen. Denikine’s life. ——- Warsaw announced 
that an army of Poles and Lithuanians under 
Count Szeptickf had attacked the Bolsheviki 
along the Dvina River and driven them out of 
Dvinsk with heavy losses. —-Japanese rein- 
forcements to the front at Lake Baikal were 
said to be under way. The Japanese are deter- 
mined to halt the Bolshevik advance at that 
point.——The Bolshevik foreign minister, M. 
Tchitcherin, has approached Italy with a peace 
proposal.——A conference of representatives 
from Poland, Finland and the new Baltic States 
was called to meet in Helsingfors, to take coun- 
sel concerning the policy to be pursued toward 
the soviet government. 
so] 

URKEY.— There is prospect of lively 

fighting between Mustapha Kemel, the 
nationalist leader, and the Greek troops who 
are holding Smyrna. Mustapha Kemel means 
to drive all foreigners out of Asia Minor and 
to prevent the Allies from dismembering the 
Turkish Empire. ° 


GYPT.—It was reported from Cairo that 
Lord Milner, head of the Conciliation 
Commission, had reached an agreement with 
the nationalist leaders, which promised to re- 
store peace and order to Egypt. 
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REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.— 
The British railway workers voted not to 
accept the offer of the government to fix wages 
at approximately twice the pre-war rate, to 
provide a sliding scale for wages in the future 
determined by the cost of living, and to estab- 
lish a central wages board on which the worker 
should have equal representation with the 
managers. The leaders of the railway unions 
had advised the men to accept the arrangement, 
but there was little disposition shown to accept 
that advice. ——The Labor party won an unex- 
pected victory in the Spen Valley by-election 
for Parliament; the Labor candidate defeated 
Sir John Simon, former Home Secretary, by 
1700 votes. —- At Carrigtohill, near Cork, Sinn 
Fein volunteers attacked the police barracks 
and after a fight captured them and held the 
policemen as prisoners. ——On January 7 gov- 
ernment troops took possession of the Sinn 
Fein headquarters in Dublin and of the hall 
where the Irish parliament meets. 
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EXICO.—The State Department learned 

of the death of three Americans, Messrs. 
F. J. Roney, Earl Bowles and Gabriel Porter, 
who are said to have been killed by Mexicans 
near Tampico. Porter was shot by an officer 
of the Mexican army. Secretary Lansing in- 
structed our embassy at Mexico City to take 
the matter up at once with the Carranza gov- 
ernment.——On January 3 there was a severe 
earthquake in the vicinity of Vera Cruz. The 
town of Couztlan was destroyed and more than 
one thousand persons were killed. 
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HE REVOLUTIONISTS.—On January 

2 Federal agents in about fifty cities all 
over the country visited the headquarters and 
meeting places of the Communist and Com- 
munist Labor parties and arrested some three 
thousand persons who were accused of plotting 
the overthrow of the United States govern- 
ment by armed force. On succeeding days a 
number of persons who had escaped arrest on 
the first occasion were taken into custody, and 
by the end of the week about four thousand 
were in confinement. -Almost all of these men 
and women are aliens, subject to deportation 
for conspiracy against the government. The 
War Department turned over Camp Upton, 
on Long Island, to the Department of Justice, 
and many of the arrested anarchists will be 
detained there until action can be taken look- 
ing to their deportation. ——On January 7 the 
New York Assembly voted to expel five Social- 
ist members on the ground that their party 
platform pledged them to support a programme 
of revolution by violence. The expelled mem- 
bers protested that they believed in and prac- 
ticed only recognized political methods. 
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soft Riding 
On Hard Roads 


HE rougher the frozen road, 
the more you realize what 
wonderful riding comfort three- 
point suspension 777p/ex Springs 


give to Overland 4 Four-Door 
Sedan. 


This Sedan protects passengers 
from bad roads as well as from bad 
weather. Three-point suspension 
Triplex Springs ward off discom- 
fort and fatigue. They reduce up- 
keep expense by shielding car and 
mechanism from shock and wear. 
They give heavy-car steadiness 
with the economy in fuel and 
tires of a light weight car. 


Overland 4 Sedan is smart, 
beautifully finished and equipped 
complete from Auto-Lite Starting 
and Lighting to Speedometer and 
Electric Horn. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 


Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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THE OLD PAINT POT 


T was buried under a heap of rubbish 
in an unused shed, and it came to 
light when the rubbish was cleared 
away in laying a foundation for the 
new stables. It was probably left 
over from painting the Fletcher 

barn twenty years before. Uncle Silas turned 
it with his foot, pursing his lips and narrowing 
his eyes in that odd way he had, as he poked 
his cane into the dust and cobwebs. 

“Five pounds of good paint in the bottom of 
that!’ he commented, and the two tall lads in 
overalls stopped to look at the battered tin can. 
“It’s no good now, but it was good once, if 
it’d only been stirred up. I know men who are 
like that old paint pot. The best stuff in them 
sinks to the bottom and dries down, and that’s 
the last of it, just because it’s never stirred up.” 

There was a puzzled expression on the face 
of the younger boy and a hint of expectancy in 
his frank blue eyes. Those eyes had glimpsed 
college, and a career beyond that; but times 
had been hard and he had donned overalls re- 
luctantly after three years at the high school. 

“Caleb Rulison was the brightest boy I knew 
in my young days,” Uncle Silas continued. 
“You needn’t take my word for it. His teachers 
said so, and the college professors. We didn’t 
know just what line he’d take, but we looked 
to see him make a quick climb to the top. 
The right stuff was in him—no question about 
that—but it settled to the bottom and stayed 
there, and he never amounted to much. His 
father was well-off, and went ahead with his 
money, and made roads for him, and all Caleb had 
to do was to trudge along. If he’d been the store- 
keeper’s son and had had to buckle in and chop 
down trees and level up the ruts in the road before 
he could go ahead, he might have got somewhere— 
and then again, he might not. That old paint pot 
reminds me of Caleb.” 

Uncle Silas looked hard into the frank blue eyes. 
“T say he might not. Some don’t. When God takes 
his big paddle to stir up what’s down in the bottom 
of our lives and get it mixed, too many of us think 
it’s a club to head us back. The few who aren’t 
afraid of the paddle and the rough stirring are the 
ones who leave life an empty can when they’re 
through with it. There isn’t anything left to dry 
down and go to waste. 

“TI often think of that verse in the Bible about 
the angel coming down at a certain season and 
troubling the pool, and the lame and sick folks 
stepping into the water afterwards and being 
cured. More than likely the angel made quite a 
stirring up of things; and if any of the patients 
had been a little nervous and faint-hearted, they 
might have thought it was a shark, or some such 
noxious creature, and shied away. That would 
have been a bad mistake for them. It must disap- 
point God to see a bright, strong young fellow 
back away from a three-foot hedge that God put 
there for-him to climb over.”’ 

The frank blue eyes were thoughtful. “I think 
I understand your parable, Uncle Silas,’’ the 
younger boy said. “I’ll think more about that old 
paint pot.” 
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LIVING INTO IT 


HE agent, Mr. Peters, gave one last 
glance round the rooms. They were 
desolate -looking rooms, with the fur- 
hiture standing about in impossible 
places and looking as shabby as furni- 
ture always does look when the moving 

men have just gone; but Mr. Peters was used to 

seeing houses at their worst. 

“It looks some upset just this minute,” he ac- 
knowledged, his kind face full of sympathy, ‘but 
it will be a right cosy little place as soon as you 
begin to live into it.” 

“And now,” Janet said laughing, as the door 
closed behind him, ‘‘to begin to live ‘into’ it.” 

Nora brushed angry tears out of her eyes. 

“IT don’t see how you can joke over it!’ she cried 
brokenly. ‘‘This little cheap house on this little 
cheap street! But if that were all, I could stand 
it. 1t’s leaving behind all the memories—and moth- 
er’s room —” 

“I know,dear,” Janet replied gently. She wanted 
to cry out that she knew a thousand times better 
than Nora, for she never had left home for col- 
lege or anything else. But the only way to be true 
to the memories was to carry the spirit of them 
into the new home; so she began at once. 

Many times in the next weeks Janet almost grew 
discouraged. It was not the little house—the house 
responded wonderfully. It was Nora, who stead- 
fastly refused to do anything for her room or to 
hang the pictures,—Janet ruefully acknowledged 
that she had not an eye for pictures,—or to give the 
new house any of the lovely touches that she had 
loved to give the old one. Janet could make things 
comfortable, but she could not make them distine- 
tive. And all the time Nora was comparing the 
new home with the old. 

Curiously enough, it was Leila Parker who made 
Nora see. One day Nora came home sputtering. 

“Leila Parker makes me so mad!” she cried. 
“Her secretary came into my office to-day, and we 
got to talking, and the poor girl just broke down. 
Miss Parker does nothing but criticize her and 
compare her to that paragon of a Miss Marvin. As 
if anyone could do her best when she is forever be- 
ing criticized and compared to a paragon! As if —’”’ 

Nora broke off sharply, a startled look in her 
eyes. 

“‘What’s the matter, Norrie?’”’ Janet cried. 

But Nora answered only, ‘“‘Nothing.” 

The next day Janet went downtown for what 
Nora called an orgy of shopping. She came back 
at dusk, tired and almost—she insisted upon the 
‘“almost’’—homesick. But at the living-room door 



































THIS DO I ASK 


This do I ask my Guardian Fate, 
That like a firm-set tree, 
Throughout the ripening years to 
come 


My life shall grow to be. 


Now in my burgeoning, bright youth, 
The spring dawn of my days, 
May April set a-flowering 
The green and tender sprays 


Whereon my wingéd dreams may sing, 
Like birds that build their nest, 
And bring the sense of spring to 
hearts 
With winter’s pall oppressed. 








By Agnes Kendrick Gray 


May summer, like a cavalier, 
Ride by the garden wall 
And, lingering, lose his burning 
heart 
To one white tree and small! 


When autumn’s shuttle hours shall 
weave 
Their brown and golden weft, 
May then my patient branches spread, 
Be not of fruit bereft. 


I ask my share of rain and wind, 
Of sun serene and warm— 
That I grow gentler in the light, 
And stronger in the storm. 











she stopped in amazement. The pictures had been 
hung, there were curtains up, and flowers where 
no one but Nora would have thought of putting 
them. The little room was really beautiful. 

“Norrie!” Janet cried. 

Nora met her eyes bravely. 

“I’m ashamed, Janet. I’ve been as unfair to the 
little house as Miss Parker is to her stenographer, 
to say nothing of being horribly selfish. Mr. Peters 
was right. There’s a heap of difference between 
living in a house and living ‘into’ it.” 


So ¢? 


A VERY PRIVATE MATTER 


HE Oregon Journal attributes the following 
story of an incident that occurred on one of 
President Wilson’s trips in the South to 
Adm. Cary T. Grayson, the President’s personal 
physician, who has been with him constantly since 
he first became President. 

Not long after the inauguration, we dropped 
into the village of Yorktown, says the admiral. It 
was a sleepy summer afternoon. We went to the 
courthouse and looked over the old records, and 
we visited the post office. The postmaster had his 
coat off, his suspenders down and his feet on a 
chair, and he was smoking a corncob pipe. He 
saw me looking at some bottles of ginger pop and 
said, without getting up, “ If you want to take 
a dozen bottles of that pop, I’ll make the price 
right.” 

We wandered out on the street, where several 
colored men were lying asleep in the shade. Still 
no one recognized the President. At last we passed 
a little schoolgirl, who stopped and looked at us 
narrowly. 

“Excuse me, mister,” she said, “but you cer- 
tainly do favor the picture of the President.” 

President Wilson smiled and said, “Yes, I have 
often been told that.” 

She started on, but came back, and said, “Ex- 
cuse me again, but are you the President?” 

President Wilson bowed and said, “Yes, I am 
the President.” 

The little girl then said, “Stay here, will you? I 
want to run home and get my mother. I want her 
to see you. She has never seen a President.” 

We waited, and in a moment the little girl re- 
turned with her mother and one or two children. 
The children, after satisfying their curiosity, scat- 
tered to tell their elders, and in a few minutes the 
mother of the little girl who had recognized the 
President said, “Look at the crowd coming!” 

There were seven men coming up the village 
street, among them the postmaster, who was put- 
ting his suspenders over his shoulders. He came 
up to me and said, “I didn’t know who you folks 
was when you was in my store. I want five min- 
utes’ talk with the President on a private matter.” 

“You will have to tell me what you want to talk 
to him about,” I replied. 

The postmaster demurred and said, “It’s very 
private.” 

I was firm; so he finally explained. ‘* Well, it’s like 
this: Iam making around thirty dollars a month 
as postmaster. 1 want to see if the President can’t 
fix it up for me to get forty dollars a month.” 
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MAHOMET’S ESCAPE 


T the close of an evening performance at the 
A circus, a sinuous body, tropical in every 
line and motion, crossed a lighted space in 
the direction of the woods, less than half a mile 
away. Asif disdaining to run, he stalked insolently 
into the darkness. Thus the African lion, Mahomet, 
the “Desert King” of the posters, made his royal 
exit. He had been the star of the circus. At large 
in Oregon, he would make more or less trouble 
and some sport, perhaps. 

The captain, who stood in the door of his lodging 
house, saw the beast go, and hurried to get his 
rifle. As he returned to the door with the weapon 
in his hand, the animal reappeared, this time run- 
ning toward the town. When he again disappeared, 
he had nearly reached the streets of the town. 








Presently a search party passed the captain’s door. 
Mahomet’s keeper, who was in charge, was repeat- 
ing nervously, “Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot! He’ll be 
worse if he’s wounded! Don’t shoot!” 

When they had gone on into the dark, the cap- 
tain heard the stealthy pad-pad of a wild beast. 
A huge, tawny body darted under the light, and 
when the captain stepped to one side the lion 
scampered up the steps. The captain closed and 
locked the door and started across the field to the 
circus to report that the lion was looking for lodg- 
ings at number 27 Ivanhoe Street. 

Meanwhile, Miss Barrett, a teacher in one of the 
public schools, who was correcting history papers 
in her room, thought that some one knocked for 
admission. 

She called pleasantly, ‘“‘Come in!” When her 
invitation was not accepted, she opened the door 
and faced a huge African lion. 

The shock left her just enough sense to shut the 
door and lock it. Then, too frightened and bewil- 
dered to speak or move, she kept perfectly quiet, 
while in other rooms people, unconscious of their 
danger from the monster that was prowling nerv- 
ously about the strange place he had invaded, slept 
or worked. 

After that repulse, his majesty tried no more 
doors. He stalked haughtily to the end of the cor- 
ridor, and there, with his back to the wall, watched 
for whatever might appear. 

What did appear was his own cage! It bumped 
up the steps and into the hall and slid swiftly 
toward him; it filled the whole space and left him 
nowhere to go except through its door. Rearing, 
he struck at it with all his might; but when it 
closed in on him and there was nothing else todo, 
he rushed with a savage snarl into the farthest 
corner, and the grated door shot into place. He 
was again a captive. 
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MOONSHINE WAR 


HE story of how an American ship was al- 

most wrecked, and how sixty American blue- 

jackets almost engaged in battle a hundred 
thousand Chinese—neither of those untoward 
events quite came to pass—is part of the record of 
a certain cruise of the United States man-of-war 
Mississippi. But the incidents are not well known, 
and few who figured in them now survive. 

China was restless in 1859, and the Chinese of 
Shanghai were noticeably rude and arrogant in 
their intercourse with “barbarians.” The repulse 
of the French and English squadrons at the Pei 
River seemed to have convinced the Mongolians 
that they were stronger than any other race. They 
freely uttered threats against all foreigners, with- 
out distinction as to nationality. 

When affairs were at this stage, the Mississippi 
entered the river and anchored opposite the fish- 
ing village of Woosung. The walled city of Shang- 
hai was twenty miles up the river; the foreign 
settlement, connected with it by a broad and level 
road, was three miles nearer; but here the river 
bent abruptly, and the strong, shifting currents 
made unsafe anchorage; so the American vessel 
had to anchor fifteen miles away from the people 
whom she soon might be called upon to help. 

The call came, not much to anyone’s surprise, 
early one night. In quick succession, two or three 
boats from the “lower town,” or foreign settle- 
ment, pulled alongside, and the messengers de- 
clared excitedly that the Chinese were marching 
in overwhelming force upon their city. 

It was dead-low water, and the Mississippi could 
not possibly get up the river. The captain ordered 
the ship’s launch and the first and second cutters 
to be lowered and made ready. In a few minutes 
they started away with sixty well-armed men, a 
brass howitzer, and as many extra carbines, pistols 
and cutlasses as could be carried. 

As the boats neared their destination, the sounds 
that came from the old city indicated that fighting 
was already in progress. Landing at the first wharf 
in the foreign settlement, some of the bluejackets 
were set to guard the warehouse that adjoined it 
—the property of an American firm—and the other 
members of the little force were stationed to the 
best possible advantage in other parts of the town. 
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The men who remained at the American 
warehouse went up to the roof of the vestibule, 
where they commanded all the approaches by 
land and water. By this time the uproar in the 
old city had so increased that the very firma- 
ment seemed to quake. Men and women yelled 
and shrieked, dogs barked, cannons roared ; 
the sharp reports of small arms, crackers and 
torpedoes mingled with the blasts of horns and 
the rumblings of gongs. All these sounds on 
shore were repeated from the fleet of junks on 
the river; and over all was the glare of many- 
colored lights and the flashing radiance of 
innumerable skyrockets. 

Long and anxiously the Americans stationed 
on the warehouse roof surveyed the river and 
the street. At any moment they expected to 
see the advancing enemy. More than once, in- 
deed, they thought they discovered the surging 
horde. 

At atime when nerves were strained to their 
utmost tension, one of the party, casually look- 
ing up, perceived that fully half of the face of 
the moon was obscured by a copper-colored 
disk. He sprang to his feet with a shout. 

‘‘Lay aside your arms!” he cried. “Your town 
is in no danger. The Chinese themselves are 
the anxious ones because of the eclipse. All 
this hubbub and all these fireworks are meant 
to scare off the great dragon that is attacking 
the moon!” 

That was, indeed, the explanation of the 
hurly-burly, and the bluejackets posted round 
the foreign settlement were promptly called 
in. But the next morning when the Americans 
woke, they found the Mississippi high and dry 

in a rice patch across the river. She had started 
to aid the defense of the foreigners at the first 
moment it seemed practicable to do so, and the 
treacherous currents had led her from her course 
and swept her inland.‘ 

Fortunately, she was floated at the next flood 
tide and taken back to the old anchorage. It would 
have been a sad ending to the comedy of errors if 
the fine old frigate had been wrecked because the 
Chinese became panic-stricken at the approach of 
an eclipse. 
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NORWEGIAN us. PRUSSIAN 


NE summer day two well-mounted German 

officers, probably attending the Kaiser or 

making arrangements for his usual yachting 
trip to Norway, came along a Norwegian country 
road near our car, which had stopped on a side 
road, says Mr. Maurice F. Egan in his book, Ten 
Years Near the German Border. They were splen- 
did-looking creatures, voluminously cloaked, and 
their helmets glittered in the sun. 

A peasant with two great pine logs on a low 
two-wheeled cart was blocking the main road, 
and as it was noon he had sat down to eat his 
luncheon. One of the officers haughtily com- 
manded him to clear the way, but the peasant put 
his hands into his pockets and said, ‘‘Mr. Man, I 
will move my logs when [ can. First, I must eat 
my luncheon. You can jump your horses over my 
logs. Why not? Jump!” 

The officer made a motion as if to draw his re- 
volver, but the Norwegian only laughed. 

“ Besides,’ he said, “there is a wheel off my 
cart. I cannot move it quickly.” 

The language of the officers was terrifying, but 
finally they were compelled to jump. Neither the 
sun glittering on the fierce eagles nor the curses 
of the officers moved the amiable man. He drank 
peacefully from his bottle of schnapps and munched 
his black bread and sausage as if he had never 
crossed the path of these great persons. His atti- 
tude was characteristic of his people, for the lib- 
erty-loving Norwegians are the direct antithesis 
of the Prussians and all that they represent. 


o¢ 
THE HUMMING BIRDS’ DEBAUCH 


HEN Mr. Leo E. Miller was collecting 

specimens in the mountains of Colombia for 

the American Museum of Natural History 
he observed a curious incident that he describes 
in his book, In the Wilds of South America. 

As he was working one morning a chorus of 
chirps and screams attracted his attention, and 
he followed the sounds, which led him to a tall tree. 
A number of California woodpeckers had drilled 
holes in the tree trunk, from which an intoxicating 
sap trickled in small streams, and a dozen or more 
buff-tailed humming birds apparently had come 
for a “jag.” 

Arriving in a bee line, the newcomers flew against 
the trunk and clung there like so many moths to 
drink the sap. Their antics as they reached the 
different stages of intoxication were most amus- 
ing. Some twittered, fought, turned and tumbled 
in the air, while others dozed on small twigs or 
fluttered exhausted toward the ground. The per- 
formance continued daily for a week ; then the sap 
suddenly ceased to flow, and the tree was deserted 
and silent. The capricious band no doubt sobered 
up from its debauch and went back to its notmal 
and more profitable pursuits in life. 
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TAKING NO RISKS 


Nien being in the family for a number of 
years, Mary Jane announced her approach- 
ing marriage. 

“JT hope,” said her mistress, ‘that you have 
given the matter serious consideration.” 

“Indeed I have, ma’am!”’ said the girl. “I’ve 
been to two fortune tellers and a clairvoyant, and 
dreamed on a lock of his hair, and been to one 
of these asterologers, and they all says, ‘Go ahead.’ 
I ain’t one to marry recklessly like, ma’am.” 


ORAWINGS BY TOM BROWN 
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THE FAIRY THAT STOLE 
A SUNBEAM 


BY L. M. BAKER 


HERE was once a tribe of fairies that 
never came out until after dark. Natu- 
rally, those fairies were full of curiosity 
about daytime matters. They took a great 
interest in the little sunbeams that creep into 
the woods just after dawn and just before 
dusk. Sometimes the fairies hid behind the 
roots of big trees and tried to catch the sun- 
beams, but they had to be very, very careful, 
for they knew well enough that if the sun 
caught them at it they would turn into flowers 
and remain flowers for a hundred years. 
A reckless little fairy named Fanetta made 











BEADS ON HIS BODY, YELLOW AND RED, 
AND FEATHERS WAVING UPON HIS HEAD. 


AND SUDDENLY—SO THE NEIGHBORS TELL— 
HE LEAPED STRAIGHT UP WITH A RINGING YELL, 


RIGHT OUT THERE IN THAT PUBLIC PLACE, 
AND HOWLED, “HOO HOO, | AM RAIN-IN-THE-FACE!” 


After a while all the other fairies began to 
hunt sunbeams. And they, too, were successful. 

But the sun was planning to catch the 
mischief-makers. He began to get up a little 
earlier every morning and to stay up a little 
later every night. He found that he should 
have to be very quick, indeed, to catch a fairy ; 
but he was patient. 

One morning when the fairies had been busy 
all night long sewing sunbeams securely into 
moonflowers, he rose earlier than ever and 
came over the sky line with such a bounce that 
the fairies did not have time to hide. They 
jumped up, dropped their captured sunbeams 
and tried to get away ; but there was no time. 

**Aha!l’’ said the sun, and turned them 
every single one into Johnny-jump-ups. And 
Johnny-jump-ups they had to stay, Fanetta 


BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


) A SUDDEN CHANGE 
| 
| 


PERCIVAL PETERS, FINE AND NEAT 
IN LACE AND VELVET, WENT DOWN THE STREET, 


AND PAUSED WITH A PUZZLED AIR TO SEE 
WHAT A PICTURE STUCK ON A FENCE MIGHT BE. 


HE STARED AND STARED; THEN HE SEEMED TO FEEL 
A SUDDEN TINGLE IN EITHER HEEL, 
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a pilot to help me fly in it.’’ 
Peggy Smith. 


cried golden-haired Vivian Pratt. | 





up her mind to run the risk. A short 
distance back in the woods a big rock, 
covered with moonflower vines, 
leaned out over a brook. Fanetta 
chose that place for carrying out 
her plans. 

She slept all one day in a crack 
of the jutting rock so soundly that 
she did not even turn over once. 
Then, late in the afternoon, she 
waked. The sun was getting very 
low in the sky. ‘‘Now’s my chance!”’ 
said Fanetta. 

It was so dark in the woods that 
the moonflowers had already opened. 
Creeping as close to the edge of the 
rock as she dared, Fanetta leaned 
far over and picked a bloom. Then 
she climbed down the other side of 
the rock and crouched between the 
trunks of two big trees. There she 
sat for a long time as still as a cat 
watching for a mouse. 

After a while a sunbeam stole 
through the branches and stopped 
directly at the fairy’s feet, so that 
a little pebble that lay there began to 
glow like a rosy pearl. 

‘‘Oho!”’ said Fanetta. She leaned 
forward quickly and clapped her 
moonflower over the sunbeam. Her 
heart beat high with joy. 

At that moment the sun dipped 
down behind the hills, but the sun- 
beam could not follow, of course, 
because it was caught under the 
blossom. 

Holding the petals of the moon- 
flower carefully together, Fanetta 
picked up a pine needle and hurried 
off to ask Mrs. Spider for a thread 
from her web. Then she sewed the 
petals tight at the top. 

The sunbeam was so bright that 
the flower looked like a fiery opal. 
Fanetta was delighted with it. She 
hung it up in her cave, and from 
miles round about the fairies came 
flying to see the strange and beautiful 
lamp. 

Naturally, the sun missed the sun- 
beam and was very cross. He said 
he was going to catch the person 
who took that beam, if he had to sit 
up all night to do it. But of course 
he could not do that. 

The next day Fanetta tried again, 
and again she caught a sunbeam. The 
third time, too, she was successful. 
She became so clever at the sport 
that before very long she thought 
nothing at all of catching three 
Sunbeams in one evening, and soon 
she had pearly, shining moonflower 
lanterns hanging all over her cave. 
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PINK MARSHMALLOWS 


BY CATHA WELLS 
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and all the rest, for a hundred years. You can | Stewart, the newest boy in school. ‘‘Well, you 
find them now at the foot of the big rock that | can have your wish. I[’ll bring you all you 
juts out over the brook. | want. My father has a whole acre of them.”’ 
“Why, Binkie Stewart, how can you say 
| Such a thing?’ cried Bessie May. ‘‘Nobody 
| has that many marshmallows, not even the 
| owner of the biggest candy store in the world. ’’ 
But Vivian, who was only seven years old, 
OME of the school children were playing | looked eager. It took a good many pennies to 
a wishing game in the corner of the yard. | buy even a few marshmallows; a whole peck 
‘*T wish I had an aéroplane of my very | for her very own would be wonderful. ‘‘Do 
own,”’ said Hugh Preston. ‘‘ And I wish I had | they grow on vines or on trees?’’ she asked. 
‘*They grow on short stalks,’’ Binkie said 


‘*]T wish I had an endless banana,’’ said promptly. He looked at the other children in 


| @ puzzled way. ‘‘You just wait till to-morrow 


‘*T wish I had a peck of marshmallows!’’ | morning, Vivian, and I’ll show you.”’ 


The news spread all over school that Binkie 


‘*A peck of marshmallows?’’ echoed Binkie | Stewart was going to bring Vivian Pratt a 








ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS 





HOME, SWEET HOME BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


Suppose you lived in a gingerbread house 
With a roof of jujube paste, 

And sugar shutters, and peppermint pipes, 
And doors that you could taste; 

In a land where weather could do no harm, 
Absurd as that may seem, 

With chocolate ground and lemonade rain 
And plenty of snow ice cream? 


Plenty of snow ice cream for you, 
And a soda-water pump, 
And a little garden where gumdrops grew, 
And taffy all in a lump. 
Taffy all in a lump, hurrah! 
And tarts and cookies and all. 
If ever you move to a house like that, 
Vil make an early call! 








peck of marshmallows, and the next 
morning at a quarter to nine the chil- 
dren were buzzing round Vivian’s 
desk like bees. Presently the door 
opened and in came the little coun- 
try boy, half buried beneath a mass 
of pink and white blossoms. 

‘*There!’’ he panted, dropping his 
load on Vivian’s desk. ‘‘They were 
the prettiest I could find.’’ 

All the children stared. Vivian 
turned red and then burst into tears. 

‘*Why did you make fun of me?’’ 
she sobbed. With one shove of her 
little hand she swept the flowers to 
the floor. ‘‘Take your old weeds 
away !’’ she said. 

All the pride and joy faded from 
Binkie’s face. As he bent over to 
pick up the shattered blossoms, Miss 
Everett, the teacher, came in. 

‘*Where did you get those beau- 
tiful marshmallows, Binkie?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I never saw any so lovely!’’ 

Vivian gazed with astonished eyes 
over the edge of her handkerchief. 
‘*Marshmallows?”’ she echoed. ‘‘I 
thought marshmallows were candy.” 

‘The candy is made from the 
plant,’’ Miss Everett explained. 
‘*How did you happen to drop all 
the blossoms, Binkie?’’ 

But Binkie was too much dis- 
turbed to answer. He understood 
now—Vivian had expected him to 
bring her candy. He had forgotten 
there was such a thing as marsh- 
mallow candy. 

The children were all deeply in- 
terested. While Miss Everett put the 
blossoms into water she told them 
more about the plant. 

‘* As Binkie knows,’’ she said, ‘‘it 
grows in marshy land, and has soft, 
downy leaves. Its sticky roots fur- 
nish a sort of gum that is used for 
making candy.’’ 

Binkie’s heart was heavy when 
he started home after school. But 
before he reached the first corner 
Vivian Pratt overtook him. 

‘*I’m sorry I was cross about your 
flowers,’’ she said. ‘‘Look! I am 
taking a whole bunch home to, put 
into the sitting room. ’’ 

‘* But they aren’t your kind of 
marshmallows,’’ said Binkie mourn- 
fully. 

‘*They’re lovely, anyway,’’ said 
Vivian. ‘‘May I come to your house 
and see them growing ?’’ 

Binkie said yes; and the very next 
Saturday all the girls and boys came 
out to his father’s farm and saw the 
marshmallows growing in the field. 
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HIS GERMAN WIFE 


NE of Hogarth’s pictures portrays the fa- 
QO mous actor, David Garrick, and his wife. 

The actor is seated, writing, and the lady, 
standing behind him, reaches forward with a 
roguish smile to take away his pen. Perhaps no 
other English actor of the past enjoys a renown 
still as fresh as that of “Little-Davy” Garrick, the 
vivacious, intelligent and winning friend of so 
many of the great men of his day—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Goldsmith, the ponderous and thunder- 
ous Dr. Johnson, the inimitable biographer, Bos- 
well, and all their circle. 

History gives us, too, occasional glimpses, few, 
but vivid, of Garrick’s wife, who was originally a 
Viennese dancer, Eva Marie Violette. Those were 
the days when England had a German king, with 
a German mind and methods,—else it had not 
lost America,— but few Germans indeed among 
its population except in royal circles. Eva Gar- 
rick’s Germanism was, however, not of the arro- 
gant and obstinate type, but of the harmlessly 
domestic and sentimental. Even to-day, when all 
things German tend to repel rather than to attract, 
there is something as appealing as amusing in the 
batch of funny little misspelled letters that only 
the other day came before the public in an auction 
sale of autographs in London. Many ladies of high 
station and fashionably educated spelled badly 
then; but Mrs. Garrick’s spelling is unique, in that 
it is aphonetic rendering of her own German pro- 
nunciation of English words. Quaint indeed is a 
letter to an intimate friend, touching first on such 
domestic problems as worried careful housekeep- 
ers even two centuries ago, and then breaking out 
into wifely pride and pleasure in her actor hus- 
band’s latest triumph: ‘“‘ Yesterday was Romeo the 
forst time, he looked very hensome and blayed 
so well that the people ware not sadesfied with 
klapin, but holle’d out.” 

There could be no mistaking the nationality of 
the lady who wrote “blayed” and “‘klapin” ; and 
| there is a betraying ‘‘j’’ for “‘y’”’ in a second letter 
jealously disapproving the Romeo of a rival actor 
during the simultaneous run of the tragedy at two 
theatres: “‘I was at the Play last Saturday at 
Coven-garden, all-what I can say of it is, that Mr. 
Barry is to jung for Romeo and Mrs. Cibber to old 
for a garle or 18; the house was prety foul. . 

I wish this would finish both, for it is too much for 
my Little Dear Spouse to play everyday.” 

Garrick died in 1779. Eva Garrick survived him 
| forty-three years—in her long old age “a little 

bowed-down old woman, who went about leaning 
on a gold -headed cane, dressed in deep widow’s 
mourning, and always talking of her dear Davy.”’ 
| Until death divided them the husband and wife 
had never been separated for more than twenty- 
| four hours. They were reunited when, at the age 
| of ninety-nine, Mrs. Garrick died and was buried, 
| wrapped in her fine linen wedding sheets, in the 
| same grave with her “Little Dear Spouse,’’ at the 
foot of Shakespeare’s monument in the historic 
| and reverend precincts of Westminster Abbey. 
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A MISCHIEVOUS LITTLE ELEPHANT 
"Ties story of an incident that happened in a 








large lumber yard in Burma suggests the 

conclusion that baby elephants are as much 
care as human babies to their mothers. It is told 
in Our Dumb Animals. 

The adult elephants were faithfully at work, 

and one in particular, a mother, was hauling huge 
| tree trunks from the bank of the river. Her off- 
spring did not realize that she had a heavy load. 
Bent on playing a prank, he wound his little trunk 
round one of the chain traces and pulled back 
with all his strength. 

Aware that the weight suddenly had increased, 
the mother stopped and looked round. She saw 
the youngster and shook her head solemnly ; then, 
paying no further heed to his teasing, she bent 
again to her work. Meanwhile the little rascal 
with his mischievous trunk had loosened the ring 
that fastened the traces to the load. 

While the mother was straining to set her burden 
in motion again, her rascally son pulled with all 
-his might against her, and pulled so sturdily that 
she was quite unaware that she had been discon- 
nected from her load. Then, suddenly, the young- 
ster let go. The mother was thrown to her knees 
and her driver was hurled from her back. 

The culprit ran to a huge woodpile that seemed 
to offer him at least a temporary protection, but 
his mother was at his heels. Round and round the 
woodpile he dodged ; but his mother, with her iron 
harness clanging noisily, kept close behind him. 

Although by his greater agility the little one 
gained at the corners, his mother eventually over- 
took him. The first blow of her trunk elicited a 

bawl of pain; the second brought him, quite hum- 
bled, to his knees; then he endured without a mur- 
mur, although with many tears, a sound thrashing. 
Finally his mother let him up, and with tears still 
streaming and with drooping trunk he took his 
disconsolate way out of the yard. 

The little fellow had won the complete sympathy 
of the observers, who were pleased to witness 
during the noon hour a touching reconciliation. 
The mother did all she could to comfort the peni- 
tent little sinner: she caressed him with her trunk, 
cuddled him up against her, and looked at him as 
if to say, ‘You still have a mother who loves you.” 
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LOCAL APPRECIATION 


O one, a Louisville man writes in Harper’s 
Magazine, can more effectually take the 
wind out of a fellow’s sails than an old-time, 

leisurely Kentuckian. After an absence of fifteen 
years, during which I had graduated at a univer- 
sity, got my name in the papers a few times and 
bought many articles of fine raiment, I went to 
the little town in Kentucky where I had been a 
“poor but ambitious youth.” 

I expected a reception committee to be on hand 
to greet me, but nothing of the sort happened. 
Observing the grandeur of my clothes, however, 
and my prosperous air, old acquaintances came 
and shook hands quite cordially, all except Henry 
Miles, who kept the general store. Old Henry sat 
at the back of the stove, handy to the sawdust 
box. He seemed not to notice me in the least. 

I was piqued—even angry. I walked up to the 
old chap and stood right in front of him, so that 
he could not fail to see me in all my glory. 

Slowly, casually, old Henry looked up from 
under the fiap of his old white hat and remarked: 

“Clarence, seems to me you been away some- 
where or other, haven’t you?” 
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Why are 


WRIGLEYS 


flavors like the 
pyramids of Egypt? 


Because they are 
long-lasting. 


And WRIGLEY’S is a beneficial 
as well as long-lasting treat, 





(t helps appetite and digestion, 
keeps teeth clean and breath 
sweet, allays thirst. 


CHEW IT AFTER EVERY MEAL 


Sealed Tight— 
Kept Right 
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A good cup — 
of cheery hot 


nstant Postum 


fits in with any meal— and 
no one will ever tell you that 





it is bad for health or 
as is the case with coffee. 


‘There's a Reason” 


growth 




















FACTORY -T0-RIDER 


a... 3 VES YOU MONEY 
Sen. 9/ $A direct and eave $10 to $200n a 
: bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now 
> — m 44 styles = and oa 


DELIVER FREE to You, on TO ae aaa 
30 days trial, actual 
EASY Here nanny if desired, at a 
small advance over our Special Fac- 
‘ tory-to-Rider cash pri 
TIRES, lam ownage wg and 
oe at SV conal 
ss until abicycle, tren, or sun- 
Gries until you set o our big free 
low prices and 
Mberal terme. Apostal brings every 


thing. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. D-50, Chicago 





Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 








* expense. 





3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. 





If unsatisfactory we 


return your money and take back machine at our 


We offer choice of seven styles (foot 


treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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As protective 
as a woolen 
muffler 


Because Piso’s pro- 
tects us from chronic 
coughs by soothing and relieving 
throat-tickling and throat irritation. 
It relieves hoarseness, too. 
Keep it in the house for immediate 
aid. Piso’s proved its worthiness in 
grandmother’s day and has been the 
reliable, home standby ever since. 
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30c at your druggist’s. 
Contains no opiate. 
Good for young and old 


PISOS 


for Ci oughs & Colds 






















nature 
The herbs of the field and 


the flowers of the garden 
contain healing agents for 
man’s use—to soothe his 
hurts—to heal his wounds 
—and to ward off infection. 

These medicinal juices 
were put in the plants and flowers for 
man’s benefit, and from time immemo- 
rial they have served him 

In Absorbine, Jr. they are brought together 
in concentrated form and mixed by a scientific 
formula. 

The efficacy of this liniment in the treatment 
of cuts, strains, bruises and burns has 
proved over and over — by thousands of 
users in every state in the Union. 


AbsorbineJ' 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Your medicine chest should not be ‘ions 
this nature's liniment—safe, harmless, efficient. 


Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at druggists or postpaid. 


Liberal trial bottle will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 10 cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 
































: GREAT | NOVELTIES 


he glorious 
am. & crimson Wool+ 
flower recently intro- 
duced by us has succeeded 
everywhere and proved 
to be the most showy 
gi arden annual. Nothin 
can surpass the mass 0: 
bloom which it shows all 
Summer and Fal 
We now have three 
new colors—pink, yellow 
and searlet, as well as 
crimson. All these colors 
mixed. 20 cts. per pkt. 
With each order we 
send 1 trial pkt. each of 
Giant Kochia, most deco- 
rative foliage annual. 





Salvia Hybrids, white, 
pink, striped, searlet, plumed, etc., mixed. 
Japan Iris, new hybrids, all colors. Magnificent. 
Giant ee superb for garden or vases. 
ind our Big | Gateleg, all for 20 cts 
Big Catalog, free. 1 tlower an vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, plants and me berries. Wé grow the finest 
Gh idioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Lrises, Peonies, Perennials. 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pansies, etc. All 
special prize strains, and many sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. _ Floral Park, N.Y. 





electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 


organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


lilustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
American Steel & Wire Co, * ™**siticzas °° 


iC) FREE CATALOG 2ivs anc wumecr in Class. S) 


Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.60 doz. Sterling 
Silver, 50¢ ea., $5. 00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
106 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send10 cents coin or omnes for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 320 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 





| use on newspapers. 






STAMPS TO STICK 


RANCE.—The current 1-centime gray stamp 
has been overprinted with the fraction 14 for 
The word ‘“‘centime’’ is part | 
of the surcharge, which is in red. | 


ETHERLANDS.—Holland is still struggling | § 


with the problem of fair postal rates and has 
issued two new denominations, 444.-cent pale 
mauve for the regular series and 7-cent blue for 
the postage-due series. 
ELGIUM.—Stamps of the value of 15 centimes 
and 1,2 and 5 franes have been added to the 
new series of Belgian stamps that bear a portrait 
of King Albert wearing a steel helmet, and that 
were described in The Companion of September 25. 


BYSSINIA.—The 4-guerche value of Abys- 

sinian stamps was so badly engraved that the 
government decided to prepare a new plate. Mean- 
while it has overprinted the 4-taler denomination 
with the value of 4 guerches for temporary use. 
Sixteen guerches equal 1 taler. 





ERMANY.—Two rectangular stamps of 10- 
pfennig and 40-pfennig values, each bearing | 
the inscription “German Aérial Mail,” have ap- | 
peared recently. The 10-pfennig stamp is green 
and shows a post horn; the 40-pfennig stamp is | 
orange and shows a biplane in flight. 


ZERBAIJAN REPUBLIC.—This province in 

northwest Persia has issued its first stamps, 
but a description of them has not yet reached this 
country. The Persians in the province are said to 
have been in sympathy with the Central Powers 
when the armistice was signed. 


IKKIM is an Indian feudatory state in the 
eastern Himalayas, noted for ivory carving, 
gold and silver embroidering and silk weaving, 
that is now permitted to issue its own stamps. 
The central design shows one of the Himalayan 
peaks. The stamps are not good for postage out- 
side the state. 
INLAND.—New governments that issue stamps 
hurriedly seldom stop to find out whether the 
colors are those adopted by the Universal Postal 
Union. Owing to Finland’s carelessness in that 
respect, a new series of Finnish stamps is to ap- 
pear with the colors rearranged to conform with 
the U. P. U. regulations. 
_ | 

ETVIA.—The troops under the commander of | 

the Lettish forces during the fighting in the | 
vicinity of Riga issued a war stamp of the value 
of 10 kap (a Lettish coin) in the name of this | 








formerly Russian territory. It is imperforate and 
is printed in blue on thin paper. A sun with large 
rays is prominent in the design. 


URKEY.—It is significant that Turkish stamps 

are again being printed in England. When the 
war began the Ottoman postal officials were obliged 
to have their stamps printed in Vienna, and sub- 
sequently they had to issue many provisionals. 
A detailed account of Turkey’s war-time stamps 
was published in The Companion of June 26. 


ODOSTO is the English equivalent for the 

name of a Turkish town situated on the Sea 
of Marmora about seventy-five miles west of Con- 
stantinople and controlled by the Greeks, who 
have overprinted seven varieties of Turkish stamps 
with Greek characters and a Geneva cross. Ro- 
dosto was a Turkish base during the Dardanelles 
campaign. i 

ZECHO-SLOVAKIA commemorated the anni- 

versary of its independence by issuing a series 
of six stamps—15, 25 and 50-filler, which show a 
Bohemian lion tearing away its fetters, and 75, 
100 and 120-filler, which show a widow and a child 
that presumably represents the infant republic. 
Only 250,000 of each denomination were printed, | 
it is said, and they were on sale less than a week. | 
It is reported that a new series with President | 
Masaryk’s portrait as the design is to appear. 





IUME.—As a result of D’Annunzio’s military 

activities new stamps have appeared in Fiume. | 
In the past the city got its stamps from Trieste, 
but when the supply was cut off there was a 
shortage of 5 and 10-centesimo values. The author- 
ities surcharged current stamps of the 25-centesimo 
denomination with “FRANCO—5” and stamps of 
the 45-centesimo denomination with “FRANCO 
—10” to take the place of the lower values. Several 
other denominations are reported to have been 
issued. 


APAN.—For the first time since 1877 Japan has’ | 

issued stamps in 6 and 30-sen denominations, 
and for the first time since 1900 in 8 and 50-sen de- 
nominations. The recent advance in postal rates 
made it again necessary to issue the old values. | 
Japan also has overprinted two stamps with a} 
flying machine for aéroplane post; the 144-sen is 
surcharged with red, and the 3-sen with blue. It 
is reported that 80,000 of each were placed on sale | 
in the cities of Tokyo and Osaka, between which | 
the air-post route was established. If that is cor- 
rect, they probably never will be common, for the 
first venture failed because of bad weather. 


EW ZEALAND.—The Teko-Teko face, an 

emblem that the Maori natives of New Zealand 
believe drives away evil, appears on the 1 shilling 
orange stamp of the peace-and-victory series that 
New Zealand has issued. The word “Victory” ap- | 
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- druggists; Soap 25, Prwcmceeret Taleam &. 





pears at one side above King George’s portrait, 
which is in the centre, and the word “Stamp” at the 
other. Two Maori emblems appear in the upper | 
corners, one above each of the British lions that | 
flank the King’s portrait. There are five other | 
stamps in the series—44-penny green, 1-penny red, | 
114-penny khaki, 3-penny brown and 6-penny violet. | 
They bear such inscriptions as “Victory Stamp” | 
and ‘‘Peace and Progress,” and on some of them 
the dates 1914 and 1919 appear. Philatelists regard 








Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Bos 








them as one of the most beautiful sets ever issued. 
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“Hooray! Do it again.” 


WH cares about an unexpected spill in the snow? 


These 


sturdy little folk enjoy the fun of healthful, out-door play 
in snowy weather as in summer-time. 

Mother safeguards against cold and hunger by giving them 
each a steaming bowl of Wheatena as their cereal for breakfast. 
Wheatena, the roasted, all wheat cereal, supplies the proper 
nourishment for a sound foundation of strength, and tastes so good, 
children, and big folks too, never tire of the sweet, nutty flavor. 


Wheatena is cooked and 
ready to serve in 3 minutes. 
The quickness and ease with which Wheatena is prepared 


make it a real boon to housewives. 
served in many tasty recipes that are equally de- 
licious for every meal of the day. 


Wheatena is sold by all grocers. 
for our Recipe Book. Free on request. 





And Wheatena can be 


Send 


The Wheatena Company, 
Wheatenaville, 
” Rahway, New Jersey 
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“The More You Eat— P2 aig 
The More You Want’ 


Cracker Jack tastes fine any time — 
but when you're skating it’s the “ best 


ever. 


AE Bg 


When the wind zips over the pond, and 


you're playing shinny or crack the whip on 


the ice, you develop “ some” appetite. 


Then 


Cracker Jack, with its crisp popcorn, roasted 


peanuts and rich 


molasses candy, is just the 


= I thing. A prize in each package, too. 


Bel 


Your confectioner, grocer or 


druggist sells Cracker Jack 


10¢ fee 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN wi 
Makers of Cracker Jack, feustes 


fherahnalion® and 


IABLE’’ Confections e ' YS 
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pratea A Me r 
Its subscription price is ! 

including postage prepaid to any ddress in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

be discontinued at the end of the time 
poate by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order prem 3 Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank + No other way by mail is safe 

Always give the name — the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address | 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless | 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


in advance, 











SHAKING PALSY 


HIS affection, which also is called Paral- 
ysis agitans or Parkinson’s disease, is a 
distressing malady that usually afflicts 
persons past fifty years of age, rarely 
those under forty. The most prominent 
symptom, which gives its name to the 

disease, is a tremor or shaking of the hands and 
arms and also, usually, of the head. It commonly 
begins in the fingers of one hand—the ends of the 
thumb and forefinger move against each other as 
if rolling an object between them; then it extends 
to the rest of the hand and the arm, sometimes to 
one or both legs, and finally to the head, or rather 
the neck; sometimes, though rarely, the lips, the 
tongue and even the eyelids are affected by it. 
The tremor commonly ceases while the patient is 
asleep, and it may stop occasionally during the 
waking hours, especially when the affected mem- 
ber is exercised; but it is worse when the patient 
is excited, and in some cases when he tries to 
repress it. 

After the disease has lasted some time—perhaps 
years—the muscles of the neck and back begin to 
grow rigid, and as this increases it spreads to the 
arms and legs and often interferes with walking 
and other activities of ordinary life. The gait also, 
in the most marked cases, becomes a sort of run- 
ning with short steps and with the body bent for- 
ward. 

The continual tremor is very distressing to the 
patient, and later the rigidity of the muscles causes 
much suffering, especially at night, when it is liable 
to interfere with sleep. Sometimes the muscles 
ache, and there is a burning sensation, or numb- 
ness, or else the “ pins-and-needles” sensation 
appears in the skin. 

The mind is seldom affected, but unless the 
patient has unusual control over himself he is apt 
to become very irritable as a result of the constant 
nagging of the tremor and the other distressing 
symptoms. The progress of the disease is very 
slow, but usually steady. Though it lowers the 
power of resistance so that the patient succumbs 
more quickly to pneumonia or other intercurrent 
diseases, it is seldom fatal. 

If the patient can afford it, he usually travels a 
great deal, for the motion in a railway car often 
gives considerable relief. A warm climate is better 
than a cold one, and warm baths are usually grate- 
ful. Gentle passive and active movements and 
massage sometimes afford relief. So far as we 
know, there are no drugs that will cure the disease. 
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CONCERNING APOLOGIES 


ND it wasn’t Lou Enderby who was 
responsible, after all! Here I’ve been 
sputtering and seething, and vowing 
I'd resign if she stayed on the commit- 
tee—it happened while I was away, and 
I’m sure it’s not my fault if I’m not 

kept properly informed. Lucy White wrote me 

about it—nobody else even mentioned the matter, 
though you’d think they might have known I’d be 
interested—and you know what Lucy’s handwrit- 
ing is! I never dreamed it could be anything but | 

‘Lou Enderby,’ and now she insists she took extra | 

pains to write clearly, and that if I’d really read | 

her letter instead of just skimming it I couldn’t | 
possibly have been mistaken. Mean thing—trying 
to shed her responsibility!” 

“Oh, well now, Nina,” said Frances, “I wouldn’t | 
be too sure about that. It’s six of one and half a | 
dozen of the other, probably. Most likely you did 
skim; and it’s easy to see that ‘Lou Enderby’ and 
‘Lois Eversley’ might look pretty much alike, even 
in Lucy’s best-go-to-meetin’ handwriting.” 

“O dear me, Frances!” cried Nina whimsically. 
“Please don’t prove I’ve been maligning Lucy! 
That would mean two apologies! I have to apolo- 
gize to Lou, as it is; it seems something I said has 
got back to her. Thank goodness, it will be easily 
set right! I don’t like apologies, but I never shirk 
them. If I’m wrong, I own up and apologize just 
as soon as I find it out. That’s one thing I pride 
myself on.” 

“Yes,” Frances assented dryly, “I rather thought 
you did.” 

Nina’s eyes opened wide. ‘‘Well, why shouldn’t 
1? It’s the thing to do, isn’t it? And, really, I 
always do it. I haven’t so many virtues that I’m 
ashamed of taking a little harmless pride in my 
pet and particular and most reliable one!”’ 

“It’s all right if you don’t rely on it to achieve 
too much. It can’t actually undo what’s done, you 
know; it may haul a derailed train back on the 
track, as it were, and start it running; but there’s 
apt to be a patch of damaged roadbed left behind.” 

Nina puckered her brows and then lifted them. 
“Meaning?” 

Frances laughed. “Never run by the danger 
signals because you can apologize after things 
have gone wrong. Of course, you wouldn’t delib- 
erately—but there’s a certain subconscious will- 
ingness to take chances —” 

““Maybe. Discretion is a virtue I do not pride 
myself upon, and my apologies are really extra 
nice ones.” 

Frances shook her head. “‘You’re incorrigible; 
but I know I’m right. Do you remember how, when 
Macaulay was a young man, he was caught in a 
mob during a lively political campaign, and some- 
body threw a dead cat that hit him full in the face? 
The man who threw it instantly apologized; he 
said he was extremely sorry; the cat had been 
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| iron, who felt so sure, forty-nine years ago, that 


meant for Mr. Adeone. But Macaulay wouldn’t 
accept the apology. He responded stiffly, ‘Then I 
wish, sir, you had meant it for me, and hit Mr. 
Adeone!’ You see, he could have forgiven the in- 
tention easily enough, but there was the cat! Mr. 
Gladstone had a word to say about the limitations 
of apologies once, too. He put it concisely in six 
words: ‘You can’t unpull a man’s nose.’ ” 

“At least,” said Nina with exaggerated meek- 
ness, “Lou Enderby’s nose is unpulled and I never 
pelted her with cats. I will now go to her and 
apologize in a properly chastened spirit—and I'll 
try not to say, ‘I told you so,’ if she cheerfully for- 
gives and forgets. I’m perfectly sure she will!” 
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A TREATY SIGNED IN BED 


UCH has been said about the dramatic con- 
M trast between the Germans at Versailles 

in 1871 and the Germans at Versailles in 
1919, and in all history there has scarcely been a 
more impressive exemplification of the old saying 
| that pride goeth before a fall. Karl Wagner’s well- 
| known painting of Bismarck dictating terms to 
Thiers and Favre shows the man of blood and 


France was irretrievably crushed beneath the 
heel of its hereditary foe. But, as a matter of fact, 
the Franco-Prussian War was concluded at Frank- 
fort, not at Versailles, and it is interesting to note 
that the Bismarck of the Wagner picture is a dif- 
ferent man from the more human character who, 
at Frankfort, on May 10, 1871, signed the treaty 
that brought the conflict to an end. 

A curious diplomatic incident of 1871, which is 
‘called to mind by Munsey’s Magazine, throws 
a surprising light on Bismarck’s character. M. 
Pouyer-Quertier, who represented the newly es- 
tablished French republic, told the story, and 
Bismarck himself afterwards confirmed it in a 
conversation with Sir Charles Dilke. 

Negotiations had almost been broken off be- 
cause Germany insisted that its armies should 
continue to occupy France. The French envoys 
were in despair, and Pouyer-Quertier, fearing the 
worst, had gone to bed in his hotel room. Before 
dawn there was a knock at his door, and the 
Frenchman got up in his nightgown, to find that 
Bismarck had come in full uniform to renew the 
discussion. Insisting that Pouyer-Quertier would 
catch cold in his nightgown, the Chancellor forced 
him back to bed and relighted the fire. Then, 
drawing up a chair, he spread the treaty out on a 
small table and took up the tangle of claims and 
demands. 

After a prolonged talk, saying that it was dry 
work, he stood up and rang for beer. After the 
beer had been brought, he rang again, asked for 
kirsch and poured a quantity of it into the beer. 
Taking the poker, he made it red-hot in the fire, 
stirred the mixture of beer and kirsch, and invited 
the Frenchman to drink. The Frenchman did so, 
saying: 

“T think of my poor country as I drink.” 

Bismarck, clapping him on the shoulder, an- 
nounced that he was “a good fellow,” and that the 
evacuation of France should take place at once. 

There and then the final article of the treaty of 
Frankfort, putting an end to the Franco-Prussian 
War, was signed on that small table at the bed- 
side of Pouyer-Quertier in a little hotel in Frank- 


fort. 
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A POET’S NOCTURNAL RAMBLES 


RITING of certain characteristics of Rob- 
ert Browning, William Sharp, the well- 
known English essayist and novelist, says: 
In his early years, Browning had always a great 
liking for walking in the dark. At Camberwell he 
was wont to carry this love to the point of losing 
many a night’s rest. There was, in particular, a 
wood near Dulwich, whither he was wont to go. 
There he would walk swiftly and eagerly along 
the solitary and lightless byways, finding a potent 
stimulus to imaginative thought in the happy iso- 
lation thus enjoyed, with all the concurrent delight 
of natural things, imperceptible almost by the 
alertest sense in the day’s manifest detachments. 
At this time, too, he composed much in the open 
air. Not only many portions of Paracelsus, but 
several scenes in Strafford were enacted first in 
these midnight silences of the Dulwich woodland. 
Here, too, as the poet once declared, he came to 
know the serene beauty of dawn, for, every now 
and again, after having read late or written long, 
he would steal quietly from the house and walk 
until the morning twilight graded into the pear! 
and amber of the new day. 
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TENNIS - BALL SCALES 


EW tennis players know how tennis balls for 

the tournaments held under the sanction of 

the National Lawn Tennis Association are 
tested. According to a writer in the Boston Herald, 
the machine that one expert uses to weigh tennis 
balls is similar in appearance to an instrument 
used to find the specific gravity of a liquid. It con- 
sists of a long glass tube in which water is placed 
at seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit. A second tube 
on which fractions of ounces are marked, with a 
certain weight of buckshot in the base and a 
holder for the ball on top, floats in the water. 
A ball must weigh no less than two ounces or 
more than two and one sixteenth ounces to be 
accepted, and when it is placed in the holder the 
tube reveals the slightest irregularity in its weight. 


So ¢ 
SHE COULD BOW GRACEFULLY 


OMEN are perhaps more pliable than men; 

the lady of whom we read in the Kansas City 

Star must be the most supple of her sex. 

The Star says that Mr. Earl Akers, former state 

treasurer of Kansas but now a Topeka banker, 

declares that a man called at the bank the other 

day and said: 

“T want a check-book cover for a lady that folds 
in the middle.” 
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SHADOWS OF HISTORY 


Tie small boy read from his history, “William 
the Conqueror landed in England in 1066 
A.D.” 
“What does ‘A.D.’ stand for?” inquired the 
teacher. 
The small boy pondered, says the New York 
Times. 
“T don’t exactly know,” he replied at last. ‘‘May- 








be it means after dark.” 
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FERRY'S 


pure bred 


SEEDS | 











Much Money 
for Little 


LD Mother Nature knows 

how to multiply. Watch 
her in springtime when the robin {ip 
starts his tug of war with ' 
Mr. Earthworm and the 
upturned soil. feels moist 
and warm. 


Plant seeds then. A little 
pocket money will buy a 
hatful of Ferry’s seeds. | 
And each little seed holds the _ jj 
promise of many pennies, for in 
these days of high costs every 
mother in the neighborhood will 
gladly pay you for all the vege- 
tables you can raise. 


You must start with good 
seeds. Nature gives you but one 
chance a season. Don’t waste 
your time, labor and money. 
Plant only pure-bred seeds. 


Ferry’s pure-bred Seeds do 
more than just grow. ‘They 
grow vigorously ; ; they reproduce 
in quantity, flavor and tenderness 
just like their ancestor plants. 
None but seeds of proven quali- 
ties are ever sold under the 


Ferry Label. 


Write now for Ferry’s Seed Annual. 
Tells what, when and how to plant. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 


Dealers everywhere 
sell Ferry’s pure- 
bred Seeds. 


